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tects and builders than a discussion whether the present 

high prices of materials will last. In the case of iron, 
there is reason for the great advance in price which has taken 
place within the past eight months. Not only had prices of 
iron previously, owing to ) distress among the rolling-mills, been 
abnormally, and sometimes ruinously, low, but the opening 
of the present year found the conditions of the iron market 
entirely changed. ‘The great mills, in their competition for 
the home market, had brought the labor-cost of finished iron, 
by means of enormous expenditures on improved machinery 
and plant, to the lowest point ever known. This advantage 
enabled them, for the first time in the history of the iron-trade, 
to undersell in Europe the product of European mills. It is 
true that there is not much direct profit to American mills 
in exporting iron, but, so long as an outlet for surplus iron, 
even at the mere cost of production, can be found in Europe, 
the danger of overstocking the market here is avoided, and 
just so much iron can be retained at home as, under the pro- 
tection of the tariff, can be sold at two-and-one-half or three 
times the price for which the same iron is delivered in Europe. 
Moreover, the abatement of financial uncertainty brought with 
it a general prosperity which led to the building of new rail- 
ways, and it is said that about twenty-four hundred miles of 
new track have been contracted for within twelve months, all 
this involving a large demand for rails and bridge materials. 
As the mills could hardly fill their orders for rails and bridge- 
plates, they advanced prices for structural iron sufficiently to 
check the demand, and enable them to devote more of their 
time and force to the more pressing railway work. Whether 
similar causes have led to the advance in copper is not so cer- 
tain, That electrical industries have developed, and that the 
consumption of copper has increased in proportion, is undoubt- 
edly true, but the facts do not seem to account for the con- 
sumption of all the copper which is alleged to have disappeared 
from the market, and there has been an element of unscrupu- 
lous speculation about the copper industry which makes it not 
improbable that prices may drop as rapidly as they have risen. 
With other building-materials, the reasons for an advance seem 
to be chiefly sentimental. We heard recently of a builder who 
bought, last March, a quantity of sheathing for twenty-three 
dollars a thousand feet. Not long ago he wanted some more 
sheathing of the same sort, and went again to the dealer. He 
found the pile from which he had picked his first lot, in much 
the same condition as when he had left it. When he inquired 
the price at the office of the lumber-yard, he was told that, as 


Niece ani is more commonly heard just now among archi- 


five dollars a thousand. He declined to purchase at that price, 
and, so far as we know, the pile is still for sale. In this case, 
therefore, and probably in many others, the advance is rather 
theoretical than real. A man who sells as many carloads of 
lumber a week now as he did last year, and at a price twenty- 
five per cent higher, may claim that his market has advanced 
to that extent; but if he sells only half as much at the higher 
prices, it is fair to assume that these are above the real market, 
and that sooner or later, they will find their level. That a 
great deal of projected building has been postponed or aban- 
doned this year because of the high prices of materials every 
architect knows, and it is becoming a serious question whether 
the next season will see a further a. 


J HE National Ac asian of Design, in New York, has given 
| another sign of renewed vitality in an unexpected strict- 

ness in the examinations for admission to its classes. 
Hitherto, applicants have been only required to present a 
drawing from the. antique, and if this was reasonably satisfac- 
tory, the candidate was’ admitted. Now, as no tuition-fees are 
required in the antique class, and the number of candidates 
has, in consequence, greatly increased, the committee in charge 
have thought the time favorable, not only for raising very ma- 
terially the standard of admission, but for making sure that the 
drawings offered are really the work of the persons offering 
them, and candidates are now required to make their trial 
drawings at the Academy itself, which is open for the purpose 
during the first week in October, November and February. 
At the October examination only sixty-six out of two hundred 
applicants were accepted, many former pupils having been 
rejected, and it is not surprising that a certain amount of dis- 
content has been aroused. However, the candidates who feel 
themselves capable of better things can try again without very 
serious delay, and those who are incapable of doing anything 
better should congratulate themselves on having this fact 
plainly indicated to them, so that they can arrange for adorn- 
ing some other profession than that of art. 





) HE last, we hope, of the attempts to interfere with the 
l award in the competition for the New York Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument was made a few days ago, by the pub- 
lication of a letter from a sculptor, claiming that the design 
for the monument which has been adopted for its new situa- 
tion is “a reproduction or adaptation of the Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli,” and calling upon the recipient of the letter to use 
his influence “to prevent this superfluous commemoration of 
Vesta, virtuous and admirable as that defunct heathen divinity 
doubtless was, and forestall a foolish dissipation of the city’s 
money and self-respect.” In regard to the city’s self-respect, 
we might observe that nothing would do more to recover some 
of that sentiment, which has been “dissipated” in scores of 
cruel and wanton swindles perpetrated on deserving artists 
within the past twenty years, than, for once, to have the city’s 
representatives keep honestly and loyally to a contract made 
in regard to an artistic matter, without regard to heathen 
divinities, defunct or otherwise. As a matter of fact, the new 
monument does not bear any resemblance to the Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli, beyond the circumstance that it is circular in 
plan, and is ornamented with columns, characteristics which it 
shares with scores of other monuments, antique and modern. 





) HE most important piece of archeological news of the 
| week is that mentioning the fall of nine columns in 

the great temple at Karnak, in Egypt. The group of 
Theban temples, of which that known as the Temple of Karnak 
is the largest and most complete, has long been undergoing ex- 
ploration, and it is quite possible that the excavations which 
have brought to light statues and inscriptions have also con- 
tributed to the ruin of the building in which they were 
contained. Although the columns themselves are of granite, 
they stand on plinths of sandstone, which has been gradually 
disintegrated by the action of the atmosphere, and of the Nile 
floods, during the three or four thousand years which have 
elapsed since they were set in place, so that, when exposed by 
digging around them, they are in condition to give way under 
the weight of the superstructure, and an accident of this kind 





a special favor, he might have some of the sheathing for thirty- 


seems to have been the cause of the catastrophe. 
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SNE advantage of an imperial policy, carried out in the 
g English fashion, is that it gives English professional men 

a chance to enjoy, occasionally, some novel sensations. 
It must be, for example, interesting to build as Mr. Donnan, 
of Mandalay, did recently, a Buddhist temple, for a Board of 
3urmese ‘Trustees, with the help of native workmen. Some 
years ago, in the reign of the good King Theebaw, who kept 
rubies and emeralds in barrels in his palace, and slaughtered 
his subjects in droves, the wooden pagoda which sheltered the 
colossal statue of Buddha at Mandalay was burned. The 
statue itself, although so heated that streams of melted gold ran 
from its surface, was saved, through the heroism of the towns- 
people and the palace officials. ‘Soon after this, the English, 
who had long disapproved of King Theebaw’s conduct, became 
unable to endure further his infractions of the Golden Rule, 
and made a descent upon him, killed a large number of his 
subjects, stole his rubies and emeralds, and, incidentally, an- 
nexed his kingdom to their Indian possessions. Under British 
rule the city of Mandalay prospered, and the pious inhabitants 
found themselves at last in condition to provide their miracu- 
lous statue, which, according to their legends, had received 
from the breath of Buddha himself the power of walking and 
talking, with a new shelter. After a long discussion it was 
decided, on the advice of English engineers, to construct the 
new temple of masonry, and Mr. Hoyne Fox, a professional 
architect, and Government Engineer at Rangoon, prepared a 
design, which was approved, and carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Donnan, an engineer of Mandalay. The design, 
in the traditional Burmese style, was cleverly rendered in 
masonry by Mr. Fox, and carried out, apparently, with great 
skill, the stagings being erected over the head of the statue, 
which it would, of course, have been sacrilegious to disturb. 
This circumstance caused for a time a little embarrassment. 
The barefooted native workmen found that the lime mortar 
burned their feet, as they walked over the masonry, and put 
on slippers to protect themselves. Some priests noticed this, 
and denounced the disrespect to the god involved in wearing 
shoes over his head. The Trustees wished to avoid the possi- 
bility of stirring up avy miraculous resentment, and requested 
that no slippers should be worn on the work. The masons, 
however, wou'd not expose their feet to the lime, and as no 
one could be found to take their places, the building opera- 
tions, after being suspended for some three weeks, were quietly 
resumed with the old masons, slippers and all, and neither 
Buddha nor his priests made any further objection. As the 
building approached completion, astrologers were consulted in 
regard to the selection of an auspicious day for the raising of 
the finial, which, in building pagodas, is celebrated by a public 
festival. In this case, the finial consisted of seven heavy rings, 
surmounted by a ball, and the festival continued for eight days, 
one ring being set each day for a week, the fixing of the ball, 
accompanied by a salute of fifteen guns, marking the final day. 
Mr. Donnan says, in the Indian Engineer, that he had read in 
the Burmese records accounts of ceremonies in connection 
with the opening of various works of public utility, and the ac- 
counts had always mentioned that, during the ceremony, an 
earthquake was felt, produced by the “ nats,” or good spirits of 
the heavens, in token of their approval. Remembering this, he 
observed to some of the native spectators, in the course of the 
festivities, that, in order to have the celebration complete, 
there should be an earthquake, to show the approval of the 
“nats.” The morning after making this remark, a shock of 
earthquake was distinctly felt, showing that the nats like to 
see English engineers building heathen temples. 





j JHE first announcement that has reached us of the Interna- 
I! tional Congresses which are to be held in connection with 

the Paris Exposition of next year gives information in 
regard to the Congress of Methods of Testing Materials of 
Construction. Many of our readers will, no doubt, be inter- 
ested in this Congress, the management of which is in most 
distinguished hands. Among the members of the Committee 
of Organization are M. Candlot, whose reputation as an expert 
in the testing of materials is world-wide; Professor Bodin, of 
the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures ; General Gras, 
permanent inspector of artillery manufacture ; General Borius, 
President of the military committee on engineering science ; 
M. Polonceau, former President of the Society of Civil En- 
gineers, and many others of equal note in the scienlific world. 
The sittings of the Congress will occupy a week, from the 
ninth to the sixteenth of July. The foreign participants in 





the Congress will be divided into three classes, one consisting 
of a “committee of patronage,” the members of which, as well 
as a certain number of honorary Presidents, are chosen by the 
local Committee of Organization from among persons in other 
countries known to them by reputation, while the second in- 
cludes persons, or societies, who are acceptable to the man- 
aging committee, and who pay, as “membres donateurs,” a 
contribution of not less than fifty francs; and the third includes 
the “‘membres adbérents,” who pay only twenty-five francs. 
All members, of every class, receive gratuitously the publica- 
tions issued by the Congress, and may procure, for ten francs, 
tickets entitling members of their family to be present at the 
meetings of the Congress. ‘The Committee will endeavor to 
secure reduced rates for members of the Congress on the French 
railways, and it is hoped that similar concessions may be made 
by otber Continental roads. In the course of the Congress, 
and after its close, it is intended to arrange entertainments and 
visits, particulars of which will be given later. ‘The Committee 
earnestly desire to know as soon as possible how many persons 
are likely to attend the meetings and entertainments of the 
Congress, so that comfortable provision may be made for them, 
and request those who hope to be present to send early notice 
of their intention, it being understood that this notice does not 
bind them in any way, but is asked for simply to guide the 
Committee in their plans. 





T is much to be wished, in the interest of taxpayers, that our 
| Eastern cities would investigate the method of keeping down 

street-dust by sprinkling with petroleum, which is so much 
in favor in California, and has been found so successful on the 
principal railways throughout the country. At present, in 
the East, the streets are sprinkled with water, and the cost 
charged to the owners of abutting property, upon whom it 
bears very heavily. We have before us a Boston tax-bill of 
the present year, charged upon a small estate, with one hun- 
dred and eighty feet frontage, on two macadamized streets, of 
moderate width, on which there is very little traffic, in which 
the street-watering item alone is more than fifty-one dollars. 
Counting both sides of the street, this is at the rate of three 
thousand dollars per mile per annum for sprinkling with water, 
while the experience of California shows that when once 
saturated with petroleum, they will be free from dust for many 
years without further care. 





J HE sprinkled part of the California roads is sixteen feet 
| wide, and the cost is two hundred dollars a mile. The 

sprinkled part of the streets in Boston would probably be 
twenty-four feet wide, which, in the same proportion, would 
cost three hundred dollars a mile, or one-tenth as much, for an 
application which would prevent dust for several years at 
least, as the house-owners of Boston are obliged to pay every 
year for watering under the present system. 


) HE editor of the Builder has, apparently, taken a vacation- 
| trip to New York, and is pleased with the city, which, 

as he says, represents a successful endeavor to unite utility 
and beauty. Even the high buildings in the lower part of the 
city, which afflict so severely most of the native critics, seem to 
him a frank and successful device for making the most out of 
the restricted space in the business portion of the island. <A 
walk through lower Broadway on a breezy day in March would 
suggest reasons why high buildings have inconveniences for 
the public, if not for their owners and tenants, and it is safe to 
say that, even in New York, very few more of them will be 
built. Apart from the enterprise and originality shown in the 
“ skyscraper” office-buildings, he finds, however, a great deal 
of artistic interest in other portions of the city. The Riverside 
Park, which he calls, with justice, “ one of the finest residen- 
tial sites which can be found on either side of the Atlantic,” is 
lined with dwellings in a great variety of styles, ranging from 
Moorish to Greek, and even this jumble he finds more interest- 
ing than the monotony of English or Continental streets. 
What it might be without the restraint of educated taste it 
is hardly possible to guess, but, as he says, ‘the educated 
American sets a higher value on art than does the average 
Englishman, or, indeed, a citizen of any other country except 
France.” Such an expression as this from an authority so 
competent is as surprising as it is gratifying, and it is even 
pleasanter to be told, as we are in the next sentence, that 
“there can be no doubt that it is beyond the Atlantic that we 








shall find the finest buildings of the future.” 
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THE SAFETY OF THEATRE AUDIENCES.) —I. 


JT MONG the main objects of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, as stated in the By-laws, I find the following, viz, 

“To direct attention to the urgent need for increased protec- 
tion of life and property from fire by the adoption of preventive 
measures, and 

“To use its influences in every direction towards minimizing the 
possibilities and dangers of fire.” 

Having been invited by the Chairman of the Executive Council to 
prepare a paper for the publications of the Committee, I propose 
to discuss briefly the question of personal safety in theatres, o 
well aware of the fact that the ground has been gone over so thor- 
oughly by competent writers as to leave hardly a possibility of making 
any new or promising suggestions, yet I hold that some good must 
come from agitating the question over and over again. It is a matter 
of common observation that when a serious fire disaster has occurred, 
whether in a hotel, an asylum, a dwelling, or a theatre, the press 
for awhile takes up the subject and discusses means and remedies, 
while the thoroughly alarmed and frightened public stays away from 
those theatres or hotels the reputation of which from a safety point- 
of-view is doubtful. It is, unfortunately, the rule, however, that as 
soon as the first excitement subsides, the general interest ceases and 
after a very short interval, things begin to go again the same way as 
before, and safety measures or precautions against the well-known 
dangers to life and limb in such structures are either neglected or 
forgotten. 

In this question history truly repeats itself, and, to quote but a few 
instances, let me recall the numerous suggestions for theatre reform, 
the flood of plans, pamphlets, newspaper articles and the revisions 
of theatre ordinances, etc., which came forth immediately after the 
calamity of the Ring Theatre fire in Vienna, in December, 1881, or 
the sentiment in favor of better means of safety which was aroused 
by the theatre fire at Exeter in September, 1887, in England; or 
the intense public excitement following the deplorable disaster of the 
Paris Charity Bazaar fire, in May, 1897; or finally, the horrors of 
the recent catastrophe of the burning of the Windsor Hotel in New 
York, which occurred in the afternoon of St. Patrick’s Davy, March 
17, 1899, and caused the loss of many lives. In every instance men- 
tioned, and these instances might be multiplied indefinitely, the 
public excitement which followed the casualty did not last more than 
a few weeks. 

Now | hold that the subject is too important to be dismissed so 
soon from our thoughts. The interest in this grave question should, 
on the contrary, be kept up and maintained, and measures of safety 
agitated until all dangerous public buildings are either made per- 
fectly safe or are closed up. Owners or managers of theatres, in 
particular, must be given to understand that their highest duty toward 
the public lies, not in giving them attractive performances, but in pro- 
viding absolute safety to the public while assembled in their buildings. 

To begin with, let me state that I shall confine my remarks to a 
consideration of safety measures for the theatre-goers and the per- 
formers and stage-hands. I shall leave out of consideration the 
question of the safety of the building —in other words, the subject 
of protection of property from fire — except in so far as the safety of 
the building incidentally helps to increase the safety of the people 
assembled during a performance, on both sides of the curtain. The 
safe construction of the building and measures tending to reduce 
the immense losses due to the destruction of such buildings by fire 
are, no doubt, desirable, but compared with the problem of how to 
avoid the terrible loss of life due to theatre-fire calamities, they are 
of secondary importance. Besides, the matter of safe construc- 
tion has been well and thoroughly discussed in numerous excellent 
treatises, of which I would only mention the recent standard work by 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, “ Modern Theatres and Opera-houses.” An- 
other reason why stress will not be laid upon fire-resisting construction, 
and which will be brought out in what follows, is that incombustible 
or fireproof construction, per se, cannot and does not absolutely pre- 
vent theatre-fire disasters. For instance, an ill-planned theatre, 
having its exits badly arranged, or insufficient in number, may, in 
case of a real or false alarm of fire, prove a veritable death-trap, 
though its construction may be thoroughly fireproof; and vice versa, 
a theatre which is combustible, which has wooden staircases, and 
which lacks fire-extinguishing appliances, may yet be so planned 
and arranged as to afford the public perfect means for quick escape 
from smoke and fire, and, therefore, be the safer of the two. This 
instance indicates clearly that there are other safety measures of 
much more importance than fire-resisting construction. 

A study of the principal causes of theatre-fires and panics, and of 
the dangers which arise in such cases, should form the basis of the 
subject of prevention. It also offers the best clues for the essential 
requirements to be insisted on for the protection of theatre-goers and 
performers. 

According to the carefully-compiled statistics of Mr. Foelsch and 
Mr. Sachs, 207 fires out of a total of 401 of which the cause could 
definitely be ascertained, or somewhat over fifty per cent, had their 
origin either on the stage or near the stage in the stage part of the 
building. The causes of these fires were defects in the gas-installa- 


1A paper by Wm. Paul Gerhard, Civil Engineer, Consulting Engineer for 
Sanitary Works, Corresponding Member American Institute of Architects, 
Honorable Corresponding Member British Fire Prevention Committee, ete. 
Reprinted from the publications of the British Fire Prevention Committee. 
Copyrighted in the U.S. by the author, 1899. 





tion: unprotected gas-lights, careless or defective arrangement for the 
lighting up of the gas, defects in the heating-apparatus, fireworks, 
lamps, explosions, the firing of guns and defects in the electric-light 
installation. Therefore, the stage in a theatre is the point where 
the majority of fires break out, and the stage-construction, the scenic- 
apparatus and its lighting require above all to be improved and made 
safe, if theatre-fires are to be reduced in frequency. 

When Mr. Foelsch’s first paper on “ Theatre Fires” was published 
in 1870, he had collected statistics of 130 fires; when his book came 
out in 1878, it contained a record of 523 fires; the appendix to his 
book, issued in 1882, increased this number to 631, and in his last 
essay on theatre fires published in 1889, he enumerated 936 fires. 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, who continued the work of Mr. Foelsch, pub- 
lished in 1897 a list of 1,115 theatre-fires (up to May, 1897). 

In his last book, ‘* Reminiscences from the Life of a Civil Engineer,” 
Mr. Foelsch gave the following statistics, in intervals of six years : — 


From 1841-1846 occurred 32 theatre-fires. 
** 1847-1852 - ‘6 


1853-1858 _ 40 
1859-1864 2 41 
1865-1870 * 82 
1871-1876 ” 96 
1877-1882 “ 161 
1883-1888 sis 215 


The point brought out by these statistics is that the average 
number of theatre-fires per year is on the increase. ‘This agrees 
with the deductions from statistics as given by Mr. Sachs. While 
the average annual number of fires in the last 30 years is 27, the 
average of the last 20 years is 33, and that of the last 10 years is 36. 
This may be partly due to the increasing number of theatres erected, 
and partly, possibly, to the fact that the statistics of the last decade 
are more accurately kept. Still, one would hardly expect such a 
startling result in view of the numerous really valuable suggestions 
made from time to time regarding improvements for the safety of 
theatres. 

Occasionally, one finds the subject divided into measures of safety 
to be applied to old buildings, and those that should be carried out 
in new buildings. From my point-of-view, this division is unimport- 
aut, except in so far as the older buildings are naturally more 
dangerous, and likewise more difficult to improve, than theatres of 
more recent construction, which, as a rule, are better planned, better 
constructed and better equipped and maintained. On the whole, the 
principal measures of safety apply to both classes of buildings, and 
they can be carried out, with only few exceptions, whether the build- 
ing is old or new. Of course, those who wish to avoid risks always 
go safer by shunning the older buildings and patronizing only the 
recently-built theatres, at least in the larger cities, where special 
theatre-ordinances are enacted. For instance, a very little reflection 
ought to teach theatre-goers that theatres in which the electric-light 
is installed, particularly on the stage, are less dangerous than those 
still provided with gas-illumination, or that theatres necessarily 
located in a block are much safer if there are large courts on each of 
their sides, giving numerous means of egress to the open air in case 
of an alarm or panic. 

In my paper | shall have in view constantly the dangers from fires 
or panics breaking out during a performance. Statistics show that 
during the last 100 years (1797-1897), at least 9,355 persons lost 
their lives in theatre-fires. ‘This loss of life seems so appallingly 
large as to certainly make it worth while to make continued attempts 
to minimize the dangers to which people crowded together in a the- 
atre during a performance are exposed. Mr. Sachs, in his work on 
** Fires and Public Entertainments,” which forms a continuation of 
the statistical figures gathered with so much diligence and labor by 
the late engineer Aug. Foelsch, informs us that out of 769 theatre- 
fires, 103, or about 13.5 per cent, broke out during the presence of 
the audience. These figures certainly point out the graveness of the 
dangers to theatre-audiences and stage-personnel. Dr. Brouardel, 
in an interesting article on “La mort dans les thédtres,” explains 
wherein these dangers chiefly consist. He tells us that loss of life in 
theatre-fires or panics is due to burns by the fire and the flames; 
by suffocation, due to the heat, the smoke or fire-gases, by shock or 
fright, and by the crush or jam of the panic, in which people are 
trampled to death, or have their chests crushed in and die from 
hemorrhages, etc. 

It follows that in the case of a fire or panic the chief and essential 
conditions for the safety of the human beings are, first, fresh air, to 
prevent suffocation by smoke and gases, and exhaustion by the heat 
of the flames ; second, light, for darkness leads to confusion, frantic 
struggles and crushes, and, third, plenty of unobstructed exits leading 
to out-doors, for the lack of proper exits and obstructions in passage- 
ways, or on stairs, leads to jams and causes many violent deaths. 

In considering the principal measures of safety for spectators, 
players and stage-hands, [ shall not, in this paper, follow the usual 
course of describing and discussing the various parts of theatre- 
buildings, their planning, construction, arrangement and equipment, 
but I shall consider the safety measures as nearly as possible in what 
appears to me to be their relative order of importance. Fire-protec- 
tion in theatres includes the following safety measures, viz : — 

1. Means to permit the audience and the stage personnel to make 
their escape safely in case of either fire or panic. 

2. Measures tending to prevent an outbreak of fire, and for quickly 
detecting and signalling a fire outbreak. 
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3. Measures for protecting the play-goers against fire and smoke. 

4. Means for the protection of the stage personnel. 

5. Measures for confining a fire to the stage and preventing its 
spreading. 

6. Means for saving life. 

7. Means for fighting fires in their incipiency. 

8. Measures to guard against a panic. 


1. MEANS TO PERMIT THE AUDIENCE AND THE STAGE PERSONNEL 
TO ESCAPE IN CASE OF FIRE OR PANIC. 


Under this heading will be considered the question of theatre-exits: 
which safety measure I place at the head of the list, because it is by 
far the most important measure. In this, all leading authorities are 
agreed. The safety of the persons assembled in a theatre-building 
depends more upon properly-arranged means of egress than upon 
fire-resisting construction, or upon the provision of suitable fire- 
appliances. 

Experience teaches that a theatre-fire may become fatal to life 
within five minutes after the discovery of the fire. What must be 
done, therefore, in every such building, whether old or new, is to 
provide such means of egress as will insure the emptying of the 
entire house within three or four minutes. Rightly carried out, this 
safety measure is entirely sufficient to save the lives of all people, 
spectators, as well as performers, even when all other precautions, 
be they ever so good, are neglected. 

But there is still another reason why the question of theatre-exits 
is all important. Frequently false alarms of fire occur in a theatre, 
or a small stage-fire is put out in its incipiency, yet sudden terror 
may seize the audience, and though their lives are threatened by 
neither flames nor smoke, they become panic-stricken and a wild 
stampede towards the exits occurs. In such a case, the safety of the 
audience from the danger of being trampled to death, or crushed 
in the jam, depends entirely upon a provision of proper and sufficient 
exits to afford a possibility of quickly reaching the open air. 

Under “exits” should be understood much more than merely the 
exits proper. We must include under this term the arrangement and 
dimensions of the seats, the width of the passages between the seats, 
the number of seats between aisles, the width and number of aisles, 
the size of the gangways in the rear of the seats in the auditorium, the 
arrangement of vestibules, foyers and lobbies; the dimensions, plan- 
ning and construction of staircases, the fire-escapes and balconies, 
the arrangement and width of exit-doors, the door-bolts, and the 
lighting of the exits. In other words, the term “exit” includes the 
entire road which a spectator seated in the audience has to travel in 
order to reach the open air. 

In Publication No. 4 of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
“ Theatre Exits,” the subject has been admirably treated by Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, and Mr. Thos. Blashill has referred to the same 
subject in his paper on “ Lessons from Fire and Panic.”” Mr. Sachs 
has, perhaps, struck the key-note in the following most important 
advice, which theatre-owners and managers would do well to take to 
heart: “Everything to insure good exits should be done, even if 
some of the other requirements of modern theatre-construction have 
to be given a second place. As far as the audience is concerned, 
suitable exits and straightforward planning should be given preced- 
ence.” Equally true is the statement of Mr. Darbyshire: “ Con- 
struction may minimize the risk of a fire-outbreak, equipment may 
prevent the spread of fire, but clear exits and good planning will 
principally contribute to the safety of an audience.” 

The problem of how to secure the quick and safe departure of a 
theatre-audience is largely a question of its proper and sufficient 
subdivision. While this is, to some extent, secured a priori by the 
division into different tiers, this in itself would not be sufficient, par- 
ticularly if exits from different tiers are made to lead into a common 
lobby. Each section should be again divided and made to leave by 
several independent outlets. In other words, the audience in the 
parquet, balcony and gallery should each be decentralized as much 
as possible. The exit-passages from different sections should, under 
no circumstance whatever, cross each other, meet, or be combined ; 
each subdivision should have at least two entirely separate and inde- 
pendent exits leading to the open air; in large buildings a greater 
number even may be required. The spectators occupying gallery- 
seais have the farthest to travel, and should, therefore, have the best 
facilities for exits, whereas, actually the reverse is often the case. 

It is not at all necessary that all the exits provided in a theatre 
should be used as entrances before the performance begins; but it is 
essential that all exits should be used nightly, after the performance, 
so as to familiarize the public with the different routes of travel. 
Nothing, to my mind, is worse in a theatre than the provision of so- 
called emergency exits, which are supposed to be used only in case 
of threatening danger. 

The number of exits will depend upon the number of tiers and 
the size of the theatre; the number of tiers should be limited, and the 
gallery should not be located too high above the street-level, nor 
should the main auditorium ever be located a story above the street- 
floor. In general, smaller theatres may be considered safer than 
larger houses. The arrangement of a sunk pit, so common in Eng- 
lish theatres, is unknown both in the United States and in Conti- 
nental theatres. The pit arrangement is good in so far as it reduces 
the height of the upper gallery above the street-level and thereby 
shortens the exit from the most dangerous part of a theatre. In the 


United States building regulations call for the principal floor of 
the theatre to be not more than a few steps above the sidewalk. 

The arrangement and placing of the exits will depend upon the 
plan of the theatre and this, in turn, is determined by the available 
site. Clear planning is most desirable, so that in the event of danger 
the audience may clearly see their way out; as a rule, a symmetrical 
arrangement of both sides of each tier will conduce to the quicker 
emptying of the theatre. 

t would be well to institute actual tests of the time required to 
empty a theatre-building. According to Foelsch, a theatre in Milan, 
Italy, having thirteen exits opened, was emptied in June, 1887, in 
less than 4 minutes (the size or capacity of the house is not stated). 
I am informed by a person who has frequently visited the Wagner 
performances that the Bayreuth Theatre, having a capacity of 1,500 
persons, can be emptied in just 2 minutes. The Fifth-Avenue 
Theatre in New York (holding 1,400 persons) can be emptied in 24 
minutes, the larger Gaiety Theatre in Boston (3,000 persons) in 
4 minutes; the recent Abbey Theatre in New York (1,450 persons) 
in 14 minutes. The large Madison Square Garden in New York, 
which holds 17,000 people, requires 4} minutes for emptying. All 
these are examples of more recent buildings. 

The minimum width of an exit and exit-door for 500 persons or 
less should be 5 feet, and for every additional 100 persons, 20 inches 
should be added to the width. 

Regarding the arrangement of the exit-doors, it is of the greatest 
importance that these should swing outward, for many a disastrous 
panic and loss of life were caused by doors which opened the wrong 
way, and which could not be opened during a jam because the mad- 
dened crowd was pressing against them in their frantic efforts to 
reach the exits. It is not sufficient that doors should open outward, 
but they should swing entirely out of the way in order not to form, 
when opened, an obstruction in a passageway or staircase. 

All exit-doors should be plainly designated as such in large legible 
letters; all other doors may be either marked “ No exit” or should 
have the name of the room into which they open marked, such as 
“ cloak-room,” “ toilet-room.” 

Doors of exit leading to staircases should never open directly 
upon the stairs, but there should always be a wide landing between 
the doors and the stairs. Under no circumstances should doors with 
lock and key be tolerated in a theatre ; exit-doors may be provided 
with bolts placed on the inside and at shoulder-height, and of such 
construction as to be easily drawn or pushed back. Several so- 
called panic-boits are now obtainable which fulfill the requirements 
of safety. In the Abbey Theatre of New York City the exit-doors 
are controlled by electric openers, which are operated by pressing 
a button, either from the stage or from the manager’s office. The 
device is, perhaps, not new, for it was proposed in 1882 by a clergy- 
man, Don Ravaglia, and tried with success at the Allighieri Theatre, 
in Ravenna, Italy. 

Regarding the staircases in a theatre, these should be wide and 
easy; they should never have any winding steps, nor should there 
be single steps. Very long stairs should be broken by wide landings. 
All risers and treads should be uniform, to prevent stumbling. 
Stairs should be at least 4 feet 6 inches wide, and if possible they 
should be made wider than the width of the corridors leading to them. 
A strong and well-fastened hand-rail should be provided at both 
sides of the staircase, and very wide stairs should be divided in the 
centre by a centre-rail. No obstructions of any kind should be per- 
mitted in staircases of theatres. Concerning construction, it is desir- 
able, though by no means absolutely necessary, that the stairs should 
be fireproof or incombustible. Ill-planned fireproof-stairs may not 
prove to be as safe as well-arranged wooden stairs. Iron stairs with 
slate-treads are better than stone stairs. Stairs enclosed on both 
sides with brick walls are better and safer than open-well stairs. It 
is essential that stairs leading to the exit should be smoke-proof. 

All corridors, halls and passages should be planned of ample 
width to accommodate the number of people passing through them. 
They should be not less than 34 feet wide for 200 persons, and for 
every additional 100 persons 6 inches in width should be added. 

The aisles in the auditorium should be of proper width, and suffi- 
cient in number, as this will assist greatly in the quick emptying of 
the house. The minimum width of aisles should be 3 feet, and it is 
desirable that the width of the aisles should increase toward the 
exits. Aisles should never have steps, but must be planned with 
gradients or inclines. All passages and aisles should be kept free 
and unencumbered ; no extra chairs, camp-stools, or other temporary 
obstructions should ever be permitted. There should be a sufficient 
number of aisles between the seats, so that persons in leaving may 

quickly reach the aisle. Most theatre-regulations prescribe that 
there should be no more than 12 seats between aisles. ‘The dimen- 
sions of the seats should be generous, not only for comfort’s, but 
principally for safety’s, sake. The seats should be from 18 to 21 
inches wide, and the distances between the rows of seats should be 
from 29 to 31 inches, (generous dimensions are 20 inches wide and 
33 inches deep). All seats should be well fastened, for loose chairs 
might become, in times of panic, a dangerous obstruction by acci- 
dental overturning. The seats should be the so-called flap-seats, hinged 
so that they may be turned up out of the way, thus affording more 
room between the rows for people passing between them. 
The gangways or passages at the rear of the auditorium seats and 





all foyers, vestibules, lobbies, colonnades or terraces reached by the 
play-goers from the aisles should be generous in size and of capacity 
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to hold the entire number of persons of each tier. They must be 
well-ventilated and be free from any smoke. Each tier must, in 
addition to the regular exit-ways, be provided with external iron 
safety-balconies and iron fire-escapes, leading to open courts in 
those theatres which have only one front on the street. These fire- 
escapes should be constructed so that they can be well and conven- 
iently used by women, children and infirm old persons generally. 
It is very necessary that the fire-balconies and stairs be covered or 
roofed over, so that they may not become slippery and dangerous in 
freezing weather. It is also important that these fire-balconies and 
stairs be kept at all times entirely free and unobstructed. 

Given plenty of exits through which a crowd may safely escape in 
case of fire or panic, it is necessary that all exits, passages and cor- 
ridors and stairs, including, as I believe, the rear portion of the 
auditorium, be lighted by some lighting-system which is entirely 
independent of the lightingsystem of the stage or the main 
auditorium. Where gas or electric light is used in the theatre, it 
is usually required that the exits be lit by vegetable-oil lamps or 
candles, but either of these should be well protected from draughts. 
If gas-lights are used, they should be supplied from an entirely 
separate gas service, and the gas-lights should be controlled by gas- 
keys with detachable keys, in order to prevent mischievous persons 
from tampering with lights which are so absolutely essential to the 
safe retreat of an audience. 

The safety measures named will secure the safe escape of the 
play-goers from a theatre in case of a false or real alarm of fire. 
Equally necessary are the means for the safe escape of the theatre 
personnel, comprising the performers, musicians, dancers, stage- 
hands, etc. In some performances there are sometimes as many 
as three or four hundred people behind the curtain, and their 
safety is of as much importance as that of the theatre audience. 
The stage-house, therefore, requires several properly arranged and 
located exits, leading directly to outdoors and preferably located on 
the two opposite sides of the stage. There should be wide passages 
around the three sides of the stage, divided from it by fire-walls. 
There must also be well-arranged, strongly-built stairs from the 
dressing-rooms of the actors leading to the exits, and these stairs 
should in every respect be as safe as those for the audience; they 
must be smoke-proof and kept well lighted until the emptying of the 
stage-house. The dressing-rooms should not be located too high 
above the stage, nor up near the rigging-loft, from whence escape is 
more difficult. 

For the stage-hands there must be at least two fireproof-stairs 
leading from the flies and the rigging-loft down to the stage. 


2. MEASURES TENDING TO PREVENT AN OUTBREAK, AND FOR 
QUICKLY DETECTING AND SIGNALLING A FIRE. 


We have seen, in the foregoing remarks, how very necessary it 
is, in case of a fire breaking out in a theatre-building during a per- 
formance, to get the people out of the building as quickly as possible, 
and in such a manner as to prevent any panic, jam or stampede. 

We must now consider briefly some of the general measures which 
will tend to prevent an outbreak of fire. These measures comprise 
chiefly four points of consideration, namely, the site and plan of the 
building, the construction and equipment, the managing and watch- 
ing, and, finally, the theatre inspections. 

Regarding the site for a theatre, a free site is, of course, the ideal 
one. In some Continental cities this is insisted upon, but in both 
England and the United States of America a free and isolated site 
is very exceptional. Most American theatres have only one street 
front, and until quite recently many such buildings were badly 
hemmed-in on the sides, so that it was almost a matter of impossi- 
bility to provide a suitable number of safety exits. In recent theatre- 
buildings located in the middle of a city block, a compromise has 
been effected by making provision for wide courts on both sides of 
the front. Some of the stage-exits and the outside fire-stairs lead 
into these courts, which must have a certain minimum width, de- 
pending upon the number of persons which the theatre holds. 

In choosing the site for a theatre, due regard should always be 
had to the neighborhood and the surroundings. A theatre should 
never be located near dangerous trade establishments, large factories, 
etc. Danger of fire from without should be guarded against as much 
as fire from within. The location of a theatre in rear courts, with 
entrances passing through front buildings devoted to other purposes, 
is one that is universally considered out of the question. 

The general arrangement of the plan should be as clear and 
symmetrical as possible, as this increases the safety. The number 
of tiers should be as small as possible, and never more than three 
tiers above the parquet. The subdivisions comprise the parts 
devoted to the public, such as the entrances, stairs, vestibules, foyers, 
and the auditorium; and, on the other hand, the parts devoted to 
the players, viz., the stage, the dressing-rooms, the manager’s offices, 
the property-room, the scene-dock, the engine and boiler room, ete. 
It is well to eliminate from a theatre-building in the front part of 

the house all stores, living-apartments, restaurants provided with 
kitchens, etc., and from the stage part of the building the scene- 
dock, the painters’ and carpenters’ shop, the steam-boilers, the 
gas-meter vaults, the property and costume rooms; in short, all rooms 
for storage of a considerable amount of inflammable materials, etc. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss theatre-construction, 
except to indicate in a general way that, as the safety of a building 


has a direct bearing upon the safety of the people in the theatre, all 
walls should be well-built, solid fire-walls, and that there should be 
as many subdivisions as practicable, each made as fire-resisting as 
possible, and divided from the adjoining division by properly-con- 
structed fire-walls. Besides, the theatre should have a fireproof 
roof, to guard against danger of a conflagration from the outside, 
and all chimneys and smoke-flues should be built in the very best 
manner possible. 

As explained heretofore, the stage of a theatre isthe chief danger 
point, hence particular care is necessary to make it as fire-resisting 
as possible. The stage is the place where a vast quantity of very in- 
flammable material, such as woodwork, canvas, paper, ropes, is con- 
centrated. The scenic decorations are naturally subjected to a con- 
stant drying-up process by the great heat to which they are nightly 
exposed. ‘They are always to be considered as being in danger of 
fire from their exposure and closeness to open lights, wherever gas- 
light is still used, and they are apt to catch fire very quickly. It is 
self-evident, therefore, that the stage should be made much safer than 
it is found to be in the majority ot theatres, by eliminating from it 
combustible material so far as practicable. ‘The central part of the 
stage must necessarily remain a wooden construction, owing to the 
requirements of the numerous stage-traps, but the two sides of the 
stage, the so-called wings, the fly-galleries, and, finally, the gridiron 
and the stage-roof can, and should, be constructed of fire-resisting 
material. Moreover, all scenic decorations can be rendered safer 
against catching fire by being impregnated with chemicals. All 
woodwork, the scenery and finally the costumes, particularly the 
light gauze costumes worn by the ballet girls, should be rendered 
non-inflammable by impregnation, which in the case of dresses must 
be repeated after each wash. The canvas scenes may be covered 
with fireproof-paints, and indeed one may go a step farther and sub- 
stitute for the wooden and canvas decorations those of sheet-iron 
held in light, iron frames, or else asbestos-cloth, as urged by modern 
stage reformers. Instead of hemp cords, wire ropes should be used, 
and for the wooden drums and hoisting-apparatus the more modern 
hydraulic or the electric stage-appliances should be installed. No 
scenery accumulation should be permitted on or near the stage, and 
special fireproof scene-docks should be provided for the purpose 
beyond the limits of the stage-house. 

A special point, namely the lighting of the stage and of the deco- 
rations, requires some mention. We know well that most fires origi- 
nating on the stage are due to defective stage-lighting or to open 
flames, hence the stage-lighting should be modified. Such a modifi- 
cation —nay revolution —came about with the introduction of the 
incandescent electric light. It is scarcely necessary for me to praise 
its many points of superiority over gas-light for the theatre-stage, 
for its advantages are now well recognized. Of course, its installa- 
tion does require careful attention to the details, but with wiring 
well insulated, and with motors and dynamos located in a special 
annex, nearly all danger is eliminated. The electric-light is not only 
brilliant, but readily brought under control. It does not vitiate the 
air, and above all, it does not create the fierce heat which is due to 
the numerous gas-flames serving to illuminate a scene. Finally, it 
does away with the dangerous lighting-up processes of rows of 
gas-lights, and thus removes one of the dangers inherent to the gas- 
lighting system. Hence the use of electric-light instead of gas is 
rightly considered one of the best measures to prevent fire in a 
theatre. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to mention specially 
that the above recommendation of the electric-light is contined to 
the incandescent light only, for the arc-light must be regarded as 
rather dangerous for use on the stage of a theatre. Where, how- 
ever, electric-light is not available, and gas must be used, special 
pains should be taken to reduce the accompanying danger as much 
as possible, particularly where open flames are necessary, which 
should always be well protected. Care should also be taken in using 
the best available means for the lighting of rows of gas-lights, par- 
ticularly those which illuminate the battens and likewise should care 
be bestowed on movable gas-hose connections for shifting pieces of 
the scenery. The lighting of the stage and of the main part of the 
auditorium, excluding the gangways at the rear of the seats, shou!” 
be controlled from a gas-table on the stage, and the lighting of 
stairs, corridors, lobbies and foyers should be entirely separate and 
controlled from the foyer only. 

To render a theatre safe, there should be but one central heating- 
apparatus. Heating by steam is preferable to furnace-heating, 
which latter has a tendency to render the inside woodwork very dry. 

Every theatre-building should have sufficient protection against 
lightning. The protection which a proper system of lightning-rods 
affords should not be underrated. Lightning-rods may prevent the 
outbreak of fire, and they may likewise serve to avert a serious 
panic, which may follow where a theatre-building is struck by light- 
ning. In August, 1894, the Royal County Theatre, at Reading, 
England, was struck by lightning and the resulting fire completely 
destroyed the building, which, fortunately, was empty at the time. 
In several instances, where theatres were struck by lightning during 
a performance, the panic which followed resulted in the deaths of 
several people. Quite recently, on the night of June 7, 1899, a 
theatre at Chautauqua Lake, in the State of New York, was struck 
by lightning while a play was in progress. “ With the crash, all the 
lights went out, but the audience was prevented from stampeding 








by the coolness of an actor.” Still more recently, on the night of 
September 5, 1899, Robinson’s Theatre in Cincinnati, O., was struck 
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by lightning during a heavy rainstorm, and the entire fire-depart- 
ment had to be called out, as the flames immediately burst forth. 

A further safety-measure to prevent an outbreak of fire consists 
in the efficient watching of the theatre-building, particularly before 
and during a performance. ‘The inspection should be directed par- 
ticularly to the heating and lighting apparatus of the theatre. 
Many fires break out within two hours after the close of a perform- 
ance, hence it is an excellent precaution to have the entire building 
carefully gone over and watched nightly. ‘To insure rafety of the 
spectators, however, with which we are principally concerned, it is 
necessary to maintain in a theatre, during the entire performance, 
an efficient fire-watch, composed of well-drilled and experienced 
members of the city fire-department, and to institute and maintain 
daily inspections before the performances. 

Then again, safety is attained by having regular periodical in- 
spections of the building by fire-experts, architects, engineers, and 
firemen, and also special inspections and actual tests of the gas- 
piping, of the electric appliances, of the water and fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances, also tests of the efficient working of the stage- 
roof ventilators, to which I will refer hereafter, of the fire-alarm 
apparatus, of the heating-apparatus, and of the lightning-rod pro- 
tection. Besides these, there should be occasional inspections by the 
authorities, which should preferably be unannounced. 

Every theatre should be provided with the most improved and 
modern means for quickly detecting, reporting and signalling an 
outbreak of fire. This includes an automatic fire-telegraph system 
and telegraphic or telephonic communication with the nearest fire- 
engine house, with fire-department headquarters, with the city water- 
reservoir or water-department headquarters, and with the station- 
house of the life-saving patrol. 

Finally, many measures tending to prevent an outbreak of fire 
are matters belonging to theatre-management. Every theatre-man- 
ager should issue rules of order, and should see to it that they are 
strenuou:}y enforced. He should insist upon and mainiain strict 
discipline and order in all pars of the building; he should maintain 
regular fire-drills carried out by the stage employés and the theatre- 
staff. Instruction should be given in the use of the fire-extinguishing 
and life-saving appliances, and special instructions issued to the 
watchmen in the theatre. 

Gas-leaks should be reported immediately ; lamps on the stage, if 
required, should be handled with care, and all exposure to draughts 
avoided ; the use of alcohol-lamps in the dressing-rooms should be 
forbidden ; safety-lanterns or electric-candles should be provided for 
use of those entering large costume or property rooms; extreme 
caution should be exercised in the lighting of foot and batten lights 
of gas, and in the use of matches, candles, oil-lamps, firearms, fire- 
works, representations of conflagrations in spectacular plays, benzine 
or turpentine in workshops or costume-rooms. Smoking should be 
rigidly prohibited in all parts of the house, including the actors’ 
dressing-rooms, and be permitted only in a special fireproof smoking- 
room. All accumulation of rubbish, straw, oily rags, etc., and com- 
bustible material, liable to spontaneous combustion, must be avoided. 
No obstructions should be permitted of the fire-appliances. The 
manager should not only enforce the greatest carefulness of persons 
on or near the stage, but also insist upon the constant and nightly 
use of the fireproof-curtain; he should see personally that all exits 
are constantly used and that they are kept efficiently lighted until 
all persons have left the building. 

(To be continued.] 


ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 


T is true that religion has had great influence on art and archi- 
tecture. It is equally true that “art is the mother of devotion,” 
but the question is whether both of these, namely, religion and 
architecture, take their flight as civilization progresses. One would 
think this would be the case if the opinions which have been ex- 
pressed so well by Mr. George Clarence Gardner, in the American 
Architect of September 23, are correct. He says, “ First of all, the 
statement may be made, broadly, that none of the Fine-Arts has ever 
amounted to anything which was not founded on religion, or was not 
an outgrowth from it. It is only, I think, by accepting this state- 
ment without qualification that the wonderful artistic development 
of certain nations xt certain periods of the world’s history can be 
explained, unless their growth can be said to keep step with the 
growth of civilization. But civilization apparently has nothing to 
do with it. This, of course, depends on the definition of civilization, 
but, taking the word in its generally-accepted sense, it cannot be said 
that those countries which have made the most rapid progress in 
all that constitutes a well-governed state have shown any marks of 
superiority in their art or their architecture.” 

rhis makes civilization to hinge on government and seems to 
ignore the fact that it has existed when government was defective 
and even oppressive. The illustrations which the writer draws from 
modern history may be said to favor his position, but if we go back 
to ancient times, illustrations might be given which would prove just 
the contrary and the question is whether the history of architecture 
can be written without taking in these times, and whether its proper 
effect can be shown if we exclude them. 

There are several points which are important to consider if we 

would properly understand the subject. It is a fact that religion in 
ancient times was the chief source of both art and architecture, and 





none of the fine-arts then amounted to anything which was not an 
outgrowth from it. There was a good reason for this. Religion was 
the chief influence and was placed above all other influences, but 
was in a sense exclusive and remote from the touch of the common 
and unlearned classes. The temple was a shrine and was rarely 
entered by any one except the officiating priest, even the king was 
not allowed to enter the “ Holy of Holies” —and yet the king 
was always ready to contribute the wealth of his empire to the sup- 
port of the sanctuary. This would naturally result in the rapid 
progress of architecture in these ancient seats of empire. 

1. There was an astronomical system which embodied itself in the 
architecture of the period. It was not merely the worship of deified 
kings or personal divinities but there was a worship also of the na- 
ture powers under animal and human semblances which required 
both art and architecture to express. Illustrations of this are 
numerous. 

2. The influence of the learned classes was felt in those times 
more than in modern days. 

The very arrangement of the cities on the plains of Babylonia was 
according to the points of the compass. ‘The centre was sacred, but 
the divisions of the empire were arranged around this centre accord- 
ing to fixed rules, very much as was the case in China. The orien- 
tation of the Pyramids was according to fixed rules of astronomy as 
it was then known. 

If we go to Babylonia we shall find the lofty Zigurat lifting its 
terraced platforms above the city, each terrace having a different 
color to indicate the stellar divinity to which it was consecrated, 
the shrine to the sun being placed on the uppermost terrace or 
upon the summit. “The Egyptian emperors, gods deified by their 
subjects while living, and by their families and brother-rulers when 
dead, built the tremendous ‘ palaces’ of which a few ruins are now 
left us as symbols of their omnipotence,” but these so-called “ palaces” 
were temples which were the outgrowth from primitive shrines. 
The priest and emperor was the same person at this time —or at 
least the priests were subject to the emperor — but even then the 
influence of the learned class was paramount and the temple was 
sacred to the worship of the divinities, rather than to the deifying of 
the king. The great propylee lifted their massive and lofty forms 
high up before the temples themselves, and entrance to the courts 
was gained by the people only as they were led by priest and king 
together in the great religious processions. Preceding these temples 
were the Pyramids, but even they were guarded from approach by 
long lines of sphinxes, and the interior was perfectly inaccessible, for 
they were devoted to the preservation of the dead. 

The progress of architecture was, however, the same in Egypt as 
in Babylonia and Assyria. The shrine was brought a little nearer 
to the people, though the same motto was written in unseen letters on 
the temple as it had been on the shrine : — 


‘“*Procul, Procul, este profani.’’ 


In Greece the temple was also a shrine and the people were 
excluded from entering. 

The great temple of Zeus at Olympia was, to be sure, accessible, 
or, at least, the court was open to the people, and was full of the 
specimens of art, and was itself a triumph of art, but it was pre- 
ceded by the shrine which was a mere cella in Antis and contained 
a single statue, the celebrated statue of Zeus. 

These peripteral temples were models of art and architecture. 
The columns were carried entirely around the cella, but were the 
outgrowth of the original shrine. The preceding varieties were, 
first, the “temple in antis ;” second, the “ prostyle”” and “ amphi- 
prostyle,” and the “ peripteral.” 

3. It was during this strange development of the shrine into the 
temple that the progress of Hellenic architecture was made, and 
the change from Doric to Ionic, and from Ionic to Corinthian, took 
place. Certainly it cannot be denied that religion was the source 
of architecture and art in Greece. Even the highest and best speci- 
mens of statuary were those in which the artists embodied their idea 
of divinity. ‘There was an inspiration in art which brought out the 
spirit of divinity from the mute stone and made it speak. ‘The light 
of divinity shone through the dead marble. 

The Semitic people embodied their ideas of divinity in their archi- 
tecture more than in their art; but the highest development was in 
the poetry of the Hebrews. Their temple was a shrine at the out- 
set and continued to be, but it underwent the same changes as in 
Egypt, Assyria and Greece. 

Solomon’s Temple was a palace for the Great King who was in- 
visible, but who dwelt in the * Holy of Holies,” and was approached 
only through many sacrifices. 

4. The question is, whether civilization has done away with this 
idea of the divinity being separate from the people, and whether 
architecture has declined because of this fact. There has certainly 
been a change, and if the worship of art as the embodiment of 
divinity is the only true form of religion, then it is manifest that 
civilization was, and always is, bound to dismiss art and architecture, 
or, at least, neglect and leave it to obscurity. But is this the correct 
definition of religion? Is it not as limited and imperfect a definition 
of religion as the author’s definition of civilization? Civilization 
does not consist altogether in government, nor does religion consist 
altogether in art. ‘There was a fireside in ancient homes and the 
divinity of the hearth was supreme even in Greece. Any one who 
has read the famous work of De Coulanges will realize this. The 
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Lares and the Penates were always present. The home was mod- 
elled after an entirely different pattern. The architecture of the 
house was exactly the reverse of that of the temple in Greece and 
may have been so in other Oriental countries. There was a dead 
wail outside of the house, but within there were columns, works of 
art, and a court with fountains playing within the court. The gate- 
way was exclusive, strangers were rarely admitted to the sacred 
precincts without some kind of an introduction. 

5. The change which occurred after, upon the introduction of 
Christianity, was very marked. It opened the house and made it 
attractive on the outside, but it also opened the sanctuary and made 
it attractive on the inside. The temple became a house and the 
house became a temple. ; 

6. This is the work which civilization under the influence of 
Christianity, has accomplished and is still accomplishing. There 
was a time when the open-air temple was prevalent in England. 
Stonehenge is a good specimen of this ancient architecture, but if we 
compare Stonehenge with St. Paul’s, or the Treasure-house of Mycenz 
with St. Peter’s at Rome, we shall see the contrast. The adornment 
of the walls of St. Peter’s was the work of the highest art and was 
accomplished by the best artist. It was also the product of civiliza- 
tion. Learning had revived; art had arisen out of its ashes, pheenix- 
like; religion wasextant. The frescos of Fra Angelica had developed 
into the painting of Michael Angelo. St. Peter’s is unlike the Sistine 
Chapel; it is designed for the people, and free entrance is given to 
its sacred precincts. Still the Medieval idea was that the cathedral 
was to be totally unlike the home, and there was an air of exclusive- 
ness about it, for while the people were admitted and received 
influence from the art forms, yet the peculiar charm of the home 
was lacking. In America the church is rapidly growing into a 
home for the people. This is the American idea and is worth 
considering. 

7. What shall we say of the Puritan? There was a time when he 
thought that the worship of art was idolatry. The Puritan was an 
iconoclast by virtue of this false idea, but did the Puritan stay in 
that mood? Did he not bring the home with him to America, and 
was there not a sacredness to that home, homely as it was? The 
argument is plain. It was the religion of the household which was 
transported and became the source of true progress in this country. 
The home of the Aryan was inherited. Greece, Rome, France, Eng- 
land, Germany were the resting-places where the divinity of the 

hearth remained for a time—that divinity dwells in America. 
France is, after all, not the best model. While there may be there 
the best models of art, there are not the best homes. Government is 
not as stable in France as in England, Germany or in America. 

8. As to the future of art and architecture in America, there is 
much uncertainty, for architects seem to be inclined nowadays to 
make their profession subordinate to that of the engineer. In fact, 
there are editors of architectural journals who say that they have no 
interest in the history of architecture. The question which they ask 
first of all is, how can they adapt their art to the new-style build- 
ing. In other words, the “ skyscraper ”’ has revolutionized the whole 
system. This looks as if modern civilization was likely to dismiss 
architecture and religion altogether from society, and subordinate 
everything to the demands of commerce. The decorating of a steel 
frame and making a big ornamental box is not architecture. There 
is a process of differentiation going on which will separate the house- 
architecture from that of the church, the chureh-architecture from 
that of the public edifice, such as capitols, libraries, halls, institutions 
of learning, and will also give place to the strange anomaly which is 
called the “skyscraper.” The unity of architecture is not likely to 
appear again. ‘There may be an American style, but it will appear 
in the home rather than in the commercial building, or even in the 
public edifice, or in the modern “ flat.” ‘This style will, it is to be 
hoped, supplant the ugly excrescences which have arisen as a result 
of copying the Old World patterns. Queen Anne style has had its 
days, as has also the Mansard. Holland and Germany have given 
about all that we can bear. ‘The American style, probably, will be 
the outgrowth of the patterns which we have inherited from England 
and have been embodied in the old Colonial buildings. The religion 
of the home was embodied in that style; it may be modified, but can- 
not be borrowed from France or Italy. The American home is the 
object to which we may well give our best thoughts and make it 
the place where religion and civilization shall dwell together. 

SrerHEN D. Perr. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
yy T the annual meeting of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, held on October 11, 1899, the fol- 
lowing-named officers and committees were elected : - 
Preside nt, Walter Cook; Vice-President, A W. Brunner; Treas- 
urer, James B. Baker; Recording Secretary, A. L. Brockway ; a 
responding Secretary, Charles I. Berg; Executive Committee, P. 


Committee on Library, William S. Post, H. R. Marshall and 
Thomas Tryon; Committee on Education and Publication, William 
M. Kendall, John Galen Howard and C. A. Rich; Committee on 
Examinations, A. F. D'Oench, Representative on the Board of Ex- 
aminers, R. W. Gibson, Joseph Wolf, A. L. Brockway, William A. 
Boring and R. M. Upjohn; Auditing Committee, William A. Boring 
and George L. Heins; Nominating Committee, A. L. Brockway, 
Charles A. Gifford and E. P. Casey; Committee on Professional 
Practice and Competitions, George E. Harney, Joseph H. McGuire 
and Walter B. Chambers; Committee on Fine-Arts Federation, 
Walter Cook, G. L. Heins and A. W. Brunner, Delegates ; William 
R. Mead, R. H. Hunt and William H. Russell, Alternates. 

CuHarLEs I. Bere, Corresponding Secretary. 





THE T-SQUARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE T-Square Club has lately begun the work of the year under 
the presidency of Mr. Adin B. ‘Lacey. The opening meeting was 
largely attended, not adjourning till after midnight, much interest 
being aroused by the first of the series of seven competitions, upon 
the basis of which, taken as a whole, a European Travelling Fellow- 
ship will be awarded in June. It was the desire of the committee 
to encourage logical thought by giving continuity to the monthly 
problems in relating them to the same subject. After careful con- 
sideration they set the every-day problem adapted to the practical 
uses of the draughtsman, a modern American suburban house with 
accessories. The Committee, however, in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Architectural League of America, have gone further, 
giving a local character to the design, in requiring that it shall 
reflect the spirit of Philadelphia institutions, but at the same time 
the latest developments of our modern American life, and that the 
disposition of the estate shall be considered in its relation to the com- 
munity. In the first competition, which was practically a preliminary 
sketch, mentions were awarded to Mr. Lloyd Titus, First; Mr. I. 
Edgar Hill, Second ; and Mr. Herbert C. Wise, Third. 

In addition to the regular monthly competition, an exhibition of 
over one hundred sketches made by the members of the Club during 
the summer was held and mentions awarded, in the following order: 
To Mr. Alfred M. Githens, for sketches of manor-houses in Eng 
land; to Mr. Arthur Brooke, for architectural studies pen and 
pencil; and to Mr. Wm. A. Supplee, for water-colors of scenes in 
Holland. 

The T-—Square Club is making strenuous efforts to ensure a signal 
success for the exhibition to be held at the galleries of the Art Club, 
from December 17, 1899 to January 6, 1900, and to give the cata- 
logue added interest and value. 

The Exhibition Committee has been fortunate in securing the ex- 
perienced assistance of Mr. D. K. Boyd, under whose presidency 
the Club was incorporated, as editor of the catalogue and director 
of the exhibition. Artuur 8. Brooke, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 


At the annua] meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, held in the Art Instituteon Monday, October 
16, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year, viz : — 

President, S. A. Treat; First Vice-President, W. C. Zimmermann; 
Second Vice-President, P. B. Wight; Treasurer, H. B. Wheelock ; 
Secretary, George Beaumont. GrORGE Beaumont, Secretary. 
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{Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


SOUTHEAST ANGLE OF COURT-YARD: “RICHMOND COURT,” BOS- 
TON, MASS. MESSRS. CRAM, GUODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperia! Editions only. 
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“RICHMOND COURT APARTMENT —-HOUSE, BEACON ST., BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Pans and other illustrations of this group together with descrip- 
tion will be found in our issue for March 18, last. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR EVACUATION MONUMENT, DOR- 
CHESTER HEIGHTS, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. MESSKS. CABOT, 
EVERETT & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. H. M. CONGDON, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and the Eastern Parkway, a very prominent position, the lot 
measuring 150’ x 220’. Ultimately a rectory will connect with 
the church at the west end, on Brooklyn Avenue. ‘The season’s 
work will stop with the laying of the foundations. 


) ae church will be situated on the corner of Brookly n Avenue 





Le Brun, John M. Canére, Richard H. Hunt and H. R. Marcbail.. 


THE SAME FROM THE NORTHEAST. 
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[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.}) 


MONUMENT TO PASTEUR, LILLE, FRANCE. LOUIS CORDONNIER, 
ARCHITECT; M. CORDONNIER, SCULPTOR. 


Tuis plate is copied from L’ Architecture et la Construction dans le 
Nord. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE COURTYARD FRONTS: “RICHMOND COURT,” BEACON S8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print.) 


ENTRANCE TO 8T. ALBAN’S HALL: “RICHMOND COURT,” BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print.] 
PART OF STAIRCASE: CHATEAU DE BONNETABLE. 
THE HIGH ALTAR: THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


SANDSEND HOTEL, SANDSEND, ENG. MR. F. A. TUGWELL, AR- 
CHITECT. 


SUMMER-HOUSES, ETC., SCARBO .\JUGH, ENG. MR. F. A. TUGWELL, 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 

THE LIGHTING OF A CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 13, 1899. 

To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly tell me through the medium of your 
journal, “the best modern method for lighting Catholic churches by 
gas, and where should the fixtures be placed”? The church in 
question has two rows of columns and a dome at crossing of tran- 
septs and nave. It is to be wired for electric-lights and considera- 
tion must, therefore, be given to the latter system, which will come 
into use at some future time. 

By complying with the above, you will oblige, yours truly, 

J. T. Comes. 


[We do not think that there is any rule in regard to the subject. The 
clergy of Catholic churches generally make the effect of the interior of 
their own church a matter of loving, and often very intelligent, study, and 
they are usually familiar with many church buildings, at home and abroad, 
so that the architect’s trained knowledge and taste may find advantage in 
consultation with them. The best foreign churches usually have lamps 
suspended through the nave, and the long vertical lines do much to give an 
effect of height to the roof, and of repose to the interior, but care should be 
taken, in using light in this way, not to make the clusters of lamps too 
large, for nothing is more disagreeable than a glare in one’s eye. The 
lighting of the dome, if it is large, will best be done by several smal! sus- 
pended clusters, aided by side-lights, and not by a large central chandelier. 
The aisles must, probably, have side-lights. In general, by far the best 
effect will be obtained by using a large number of smal! clusters, or even 
single lights, both for side-lights and overhead lamps. It costs mdre to 
wire in this way, and the expense for fixtures will be greater, but a 
church illuminated by a multitude of little sparkling lights is so infinitely 
superior in beauty and convenience to one fitted with huge chandeliers, like 
a theatre, that the extra cost should not be regarded. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 























Tue ORGANIZATION OF A TINPLATE Trust In EnGLAND. — The 
Welsh tinplate-makers are trying to make permanent the improvement 
in trade which has appeared among them. This is very evident, and 


to make matters better, they are trying to take their workpeople along | 


with them. Herein they are wise, for the tinplate-trade in the princi- 
pality has suffered so much in the past through strikes and lockouts 
that any scheme having for its object the placing of the industry upon 
a more profitable basis which did not include the operatives as well as 
the masters would be a foredoomed failure. The industrial warfare 
now going on in Denmark, with all its disastrous consequences to 
masters and men alike, affords another lesson in the same direc'ion. It 


was recently proposed to form an alliance in the Welsh tinplate-trade | 


upon the same basis as that existing in the bedstead-trade and some 
other industries of the country. Practical investigation, however, 
found this unsuited to the tinplate-makers’ requirements, but the matter 


of combination was not allowed to rest here, and the issue is that an 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 


association is now almost completed, entitled the Plate and Sheet Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will include nearly the whole of the 
Welsh makers, and have for its object a prevention, if possible, of the 
hitherto ruinous underselling which has prevailed. Articles of associa- 
tion have to be signed by about eighty firms, many of them limited 
liability concerns, before the project can be considered in any way com- 
plete, and we understand that the adherence of the necessary majority 
is being rapidly secured. At present the controllers of some 280 mills 
have signed, and a canvass of the trade, conducted some little time 
since, showed that practically all the employers were in favor of the 
movement. Among the earliest matters which will have to be con- 
sidered by the new body are various minor labor troubles which have 
arisen at some of the individual works, and the representatives of the 
men’s union are to be invited to a joint conference to deal with these 
disputes. Ata previous gathering of the employers, uniformity of wages 
was considered an essential to the general welfare; but to make 
wages uniform meant that the Llanelly employés and some others should 
give up 131-2 per cent of wages that they were entitled to by agree- 
ment until the end of next December. This, however, they did give 
up, and thus established what ought to be a nine-months’ peace in the 
tinplate-trade and an excellent foundation for the combination now 
being formed among the employers themselves. — London Engineer. 





A Scutrror Broucut To Terms. — The Victor Emanuel monument 
which was unveiled in Turin a few weeks ago has had a curious history. 
As far back as 1879 King Humbert gave a million lire for the purpose 
of having a worthy monument of Victor Emanuel erected in that city. 
The task was assigned to the sculptor Carlo Costa, who agreed to com- 
plete the work by 1886, and who gradually received all but 60,000 of 
the million lire. But the monument was not completed by 1886, nor 
even by 1896. The city then brought suit against Signor Costa, who 
defended himself on the grounds that he could not command his in- 
spiration, that in the good old day artists were not expected to furnish 
works on time, and that Leonardo da Vinci, for example, had required 
eighteen years for one of his works, and forty for another. But 
although all the artists sided with Costa, the city insisted on the work 
being promptly done, and the artist at last yielded and finished what 
is conceded to be a very fine statue. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





AMMONIA AS A FiRE-EXTINGUISHER.— The editor of the National 
Druggist gives some highly interesting information respecting the fire- 
extinguishing qualities of aqua ammoniz, which are worthy of atten- 
tion, as the following statements will indicate: ‘‘ In one instance, where 
fire had originated, probably from spontaneous combustion, in a pile 
containing several tons of cotton-seed, and the interior of which was 
almost a solid body of live coal, a half gallon of ammonia completely 
smothered the fire. In another, which occurred in Savenay, France, 
the vapors of a tank containing fifty gallons of gasoline caught fire in 
the linen-room of a laundry. The room was instantly a mass of living 
flames, but a gallon and a half of ammonia-water thrown into it com- 
pletely and almost immediately extinguished the fire. The ammonia was 
in a glass demijohn in an apothecary’s shop next door to the laundry, 
and was thrown into the room by the druggist as an experiment. To 
use his own words in reporting the circumstance. . . . ‘ The effect was 
instantaneous, torrents of black smoke rolled upward in place of flames, 
and in a moment every trace of fire was gone. So completely was the 
fire extinguished, that workmen were enabled to enter the room almost 
immediately, where they found the iron tank of gasoline intact.’ ”’ 





SuprLy oF SEA-WATER TO Lonpon. — We learn that a company is 
about to be formed for the purpose of bringing sea-water to London, 
from an intake at Lancing, in Sussex, whence the water is to be pumped 
to a level of nearly five hundred feet at the top of Steyning Hill. It 
will then flow by gravitation through a main aqueduct to Battersea, 
and thence across the Thames to Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
whence branches are to be laid for service in Paddington and Kensing- 
ton, Mayfair, Marylebone, and the Strand districts, and in Whitehall 
and Westminster from a conduit at Charing Cross. It is also proposed 
to lay another branch main from Farringdon Street to Shoreditch, and 
along the Bethnal Green Road to Victoria Park. We hope that the 
main object of this is to provide for sea-water swimming-baths in Lon- 
don, which would be an immense boon. A company was formed a 
good many years ago to start a very large sea-water swimming-bath in 
the neighborhood of Westminster, but the project was abandoned, we 
believe through difficulty in raising the required capital. We should 
think that a company for providing sea-water in London for this pur- 
pose ought to succeed, if the operations are on a large scale and the 
supply of water ample. — The Builder. 





REMODELLING THE BiuE-coat ScHoor. — One of the most interest- 
ing buildings in Westminster, known as the Blue-coat School, which 











stands at the rear of the Hotel Windsor, in what was formerly Palmer’s 
Village, is now being extensively remodelled, with a view, it is under- 
stood, to its being taken over by the existing school in Palmer’s Street. 
This quaint old school, according to an inscription on the pediment of 
the south front, was founded in 1688 by William Greene. Its old- 
fashioned windows have been replaced by others of modern design, but 
the statue of a Blue-coat boy over the doorway of the north front, and 
a painting of one of the scholars beneath the pediment on the south 
| side, have been permitted to remain untouched. The schoolmaster’s 
house adjoining, which was erected by public subscription in 1709, has, 
however, been replaced by a large and pretentious building. It is in- 
teresting to note that the school was recently sold to the local vestry 
| on the condition that it should not be demolished until the expiration 
of twenty-five years. In addition to the Blue-coat School, there were 
also Black-coat and Green-coat institutions in Westminster, and there 
is a Gray-coat School, which celebrated its bi-centenary last year, all of 
which derive their names from the distinctive garb worn by the pupils. 
— London Daily News. 
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A® OHITEOTURAL INSTRUCO- 
TION. 





Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL or MiNEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


H{47* VARD UNIVERSITY, 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


pessnegpoesess INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF AROHITECTUBE, 
rofessor: F. W. Chandler. 








BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





pE4tTr INSTITUTE. 
W. S. Perry. 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





H4®BVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL, 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF AROHITECTURE. 
» Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 


CHICAGO sikh. 




















Az? INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF AROHITECTUBE. 
Lonis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEAN be LA. 


‘TULANE U LANE UNIVERSITY. =  #  ””— 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 





/VHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - -_ Boston. 





i OOMIS FILTERS. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PaitapELpuia. 


New Yor« Orricez, 
38 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





THe DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CoO., 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 
Furriish either full or half Automatic Gates on. 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex- 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 





RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 
Berne No.1 oF a SERIES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ODDS AND ENDS 


FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 


$5.0Copy. 





MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘ilass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/I 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. 
We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 


Interior Enamel. 
possible. 
finish in three or four days. 


For a very white room specify Whitest 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 


Varnishes for all purposes. 


Booklet on request. 


FreyaT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 
We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples ond prices on application, 








The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


New COMPLETE : 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part ll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 — the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsToN STREET, 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*guinh Sakscr"" 45 Broadway, New York, 


Established 1830, New Youx, 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept, “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





TUTTLE LCE CL LCL Co 


OasH Locks 
LOC THE WINDO 


Rene ESot°OUT 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. ° 
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THE W.8ET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
TT ON 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. 


is now in 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


W IF 
LAD FA 


Plain, Tapanned or CGalwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





CLINTON C 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CORRUGAT’D 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF. 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


127 Fulton Street - - - - NEW YORK. 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much v aluable information Sent gratis 
on application. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 
Foundation: 
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Italian, blue-veined . bee 





Pennsylvania, blue 
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Boards: 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 




















New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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Tue al) COMPARED WITH THE NEW. 


THE OLD COMPARED WITH THE NEW 
UJ 


The credit belongs to the Welch of first making Roofing Plate, which has performed 
so large a part in sheltering humanity for so many years. The old Welch method of 
making Tinplate was an honest one, but it had its crudities and imperfections. 

The art of making the best Tinplate has progressed, as have all other arts, so that the 
best product of to-day is superior to that made by the old Welch method. The superiority 
of the best modern plate lies largely in the thoroughly even distribution of the coating 
metal over the black sheet. This is an important thing for every buyer or user of Tinplate 
to know. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of High Grade Roofing Plates, who have for so long a time made a specialty of the highest 
grade of plates, have contributed some valuable literature on this material within the last 
year, viz., their booklet, “How Roofing Tin is Made” and “How a Tin Roof Should Be 
Laid,” but not less interesting and valuable is their latest issue, entitled “Not Equally as 
Good, But Positively Better,”-which minutely describes the difference between their method 
of making plates and the old Welch method. It will afford them pleasure to mail any 
one or all three of these little works to any name and address sent them to Philadelphia, 
New York, or Chicago. 
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Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
ak Rew Work, fA. WD. le 
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E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now building on 





5 

: Bloomingdale Heights, New York, submitted by the following Architects : 

5 

4 CARRERE & HASTINGS . ; ; : New York, N. Y. | CRAM & WENTWORTH , . ° ‘ ‘ Boston, MAss. 

1 EDWARD P. CASEY . : : , ™ “ - JOHN LYMAN FAXON ? ‘ . ‘ : « si 

4 HENRY M. CONGDON - ; ; ‘ vs 7 "7 | PEABODY & STEARNS ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 6 

5 ROBERT W. GIBSON . : F : , sn s sg | * * * 

5 : REESE CED, TS aM 

; B. G. GOODHUE . ‘ ‘ ‘ : : - - ™ STEPHEN C. EARLE . ‘ : , , WORCESTER, MAss. 

. HEINS & LAFARGE : ; ; . ‘ - - ng * * * 

0 HUSS & BUCK 5 : ‘ . : ‘ & ee « | T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . ‘ : ‘ ; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

4 W. A. POTTER & R. H. ROBERTSON _. . " « | COPE & STEWARDSON ° ; , ° . és 

" RENWICK, ASPINWALL & RUSSELL . sa " . * * * 

‘ FREDERICK C. WITHERS , . ° ne ve “ | W. S. FRAZER ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ PITTSBURGH, PA. 

. * * * + * 

; | 

PARFITT BROTHERS R . é ‘ BROOKLYN, N. Y. | L. S. BUFFINGTON ; ‘ F : . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

* . . | * * * 

) = | 

) W. HALSEY WOOD . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . NEWARK, N.J. | VAN BRUNT & HOWE ‘ - , , KANSAS City, Mo. 
. * * 





In all, fifty-seven plates, 14 x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $5.00. 


American Architect and Building News Zompany, 711 TREMONT stREET, — 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY! 


PART IV 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part IV in addition to its 36 plates—12 of which are gelatine plates — contains a considerable 





amount of text, illustrated by more than one hundred cuts, 














| WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
| ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued : — 


| Retail price per single copy . ° , . ‘ . . . A . ‘ . - $6.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I, Il and III 5.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 4.00 


| : ss PARTS i, tf, (i and IV =: 
[157 plates, 10 x 144 inches. | 


Price per set of four Parts to non-subscribers to the American Architect . > $12.00 
Price per set of four Parts to subscribers to the American Architect . . e 10.00 


PART V [in press.) 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM F. COODWIN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 


<ae~—_NEW COLORS 


. IN 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


ROCK GRAY: A soft and exquisite dark gray, like field stone, but with a warm 
undertone to relieve it from sombreness. Less hackneyed than the silver grays, 
and susceptible to very artistic treatment. Produced by Special No. 1473. 


SPRING FOLIAGE GREEN: A bright, fresh green, like the tone of the grass 
and leaves in May- Very effective where a bright, soft green is desired. 


Produced by Special No. 1458. 
PINE NEEDLE BROWN: A reddish=brown, the shade of old pine needles, mak= 


ing a very good roof or wail color. Gives a quiet but warm effect, “en masse.” 
Produced by Special No. 1262. 


ANY OTHER COLORS MADE ON REQUEST. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE SHINGLES. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charlies J. Waterhouse, San Prancisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portian 1, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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MONUMENT TO PasTEuR, LILLE, FRANCE. 
ARCHITECT, LOUIS CORDONNIER; SCULPTOR, M. C 


From L’ Architecture et la Construction dans le Nord, 
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A/fSharp Point can be kept on s FELT ROOFING 


DIXON’S AMERICAN PEN CILS Without breaking off |  secgggttsipes WORKS, 
GRAPHITE every re 1832, 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
eoee i thest and Last the Longest .... Originators of Felt Roof- 
Tf not familiar nya areca Architect and par News, and send Thearpe rend ing in Hew England. 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. Capital. $8000 Inventors and only Mana 





2 rm Se facturers of the Celebrates 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY JERSEY CITY, N. J. LEVI LWILLCUTT.Prest i BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
Eput C. DAVIS. Treas ND. 








piczible Door and Shutter Co., Marten of 
rer eors FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “‘weriuc. . | eliotype Printing (Fo., 


Simple in construction. Easy tooperate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 





Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS, = S@™ J” ii"witrated ~— New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 241 Tremont Street, Boston. 





nian ESTABLISHED 1872. 
ESTABLISHED 1868 — 


SCL g Pe) oe L19 sR 
Tl- 87 AVE. SS (uses) b,: 
—— : 7 RE-PR 5 F oa STRUCTIO i ile " ‘ MONEE 


CalTech ae Cle cine ange rengnedeaewcw 7) F PHOTO-GRAVURE, 
R The Imp roved Bostwick Steel Lat also Fire-Proof Construction g e| PHOTO-ENGR AVING. 


THE ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Best and Cheapest 
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\2] Boston Agency : q| THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 5] 
ee eee eee. ST P. O. Box 1899, Niles, Ohio =|} Ss cCoprEs OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
— TLPENGP Na? Nat NuP SuP ONPG NAT NGPN APPAD NAP Nat Nal Sab SAP *AD PAD? NG? Nal Na Nal ey P¥aP AP =AP AD? ia? Nal Nal Nal Sul “AP Md Nd? Nal Nal Mal Mu Ad AD NaF Na Nat Nal Qh® MECHANICAL AND OTHER 


DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 


: PNEUMATIC TUBES BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. : he ST 
USED IN Promi D S , Dry Goods H Wholesal 
use IN romipnt Dement sure Dry coutexomeyvnteate — | H@liotype Printing Co. 
BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 








Specify the Best | A Supplement > 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 




















Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 





SL oeet ae OSBORN’S HAS STOOD tects as may not already have received it. 
BEST TRIED pienbe * foam Os eee The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
wale denmeey OLD STYLE AND WEAR 9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand ; Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


nade solely J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland «nd Columbus, Ohio |S, J, PARKHILL & CO. 


PRINTERS 
HITCHINGS & CO., “a 226 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....uunE. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. | BOOK AND MISCELLANEOUS PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUES 
TOWN HISTORIES AND GENEALOGIES 
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Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 


With all the most approved modern machin- 
ery and material in each department, the excel- 
lence of the work at fair prices is assured. 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- Works on Architecture a Specialty 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. ‘ 
Send four ts for Illustrated Catalogue. times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. | SY °rby comespondence, 


Information regarding work in any department will at all 
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DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable 


despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT 





ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” 


NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


ROOFING »° 


PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO0. - «+ =» 


WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 





JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 







of water. 


JENKINS BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping |} 
They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


BOSTON 
» CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





SPRING HINGES 


. ARE THE BEST 4 


RACTICALLY 


NBREAKABLE”™ 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mant of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS now 





For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 




















BLEVATORS 











Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


:: High Grade :: 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 





(Over 11,000 in operation. ) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for full information. —————, 





Holophanes —— 


Our shades are artistic, ornamental and economical. 


cause they give the richest effect of cut glass. 


they eliminate all glare and please the eye. 


maximum efficiency is obtained at minimum cost. 


Catalogues and Price Lists on Application. 





Artistic, be- 


Ornamental, because 


Economical, because 


HOLOPHANE GLASS 5 C0., No. 1 a New York. 





“STEAM PIPES, ~ bi 
BOILERS, &c.&c 


& INEXPENSIVE. 


; H.W. JONNG MFG | ¢ o., | 


~NEW YORK: eee p 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
ROOFING MATERIALS, [g8szeng ile \an) yea 1) ve) 


Liguip PAINTS & STAINS 
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ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars, r) 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates and list of works exeouted, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY N EW York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
- National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


— 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


B| WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in eac piece. 
Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established od 1867. 













































F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. * 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
“Chemical,”” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de. 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... ACETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 
«+» We Manufacture .... 
THE “‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co., ®*4%p,Rapios, 


Agents Wanted..... 








HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.»sAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
1Of Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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AMBLER « - 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 


HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAQ-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 










PA. 





ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. 








NEW YORK 
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lowing advertisements : — 
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WANTED. 
OSITION. — Wanted a draughtsman who can 
make scale-drawings and details of woodwork. 
Henry W. Wilkinson, 807 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1242 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— Eleven years’ experience, public and 
private work. First-class all-round draughts- 
man and superintendent. $75 per month. Address 
“X. 1,” care American Architect. 1243 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 


to handling large building operations would ac- 
cept a good offer as such. “H.,” Room 54, Bible 
House, New York City. t.f. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 
634,491. ATTACHMENT FOR Doors. — George J. 
Winter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

634,513. ELEVATOR.— Harriet R. Tracy, Paris, 
France. 

634,547. STEAM HEATING APPARATUS AND DrE- 
VICE FOR CONTROLLING ACTION THEREOF. —Clar- 
ence E. Van Auken, Chicago, I]. 

634,561. FLOOR-SETTING TOOL.—Leverett A. Man- 
waring, Lebanon, Conn. 

634,562. Brick. — Felix Pagnon, Lyons, France, 

634,572. FLOAT FOR FLUSHING-TANK VALVES. 
— Alexander Clarke, New York, N. Y. 

634,580. SANITARY PROTECTOR FOR WATER- 
CLOSET SEATS.— Frank E. Miller and George L. 
Wheelock, New York, N. Y. 





634,581. CARPENTER’S SQUARE.—Rob’t H. Miller, 
Morristown, N. J. 

634,596. Door-CHECK.—George W. Warner, Free- 
port, Ill. 

634,671. ADJUSTABLE SUPPORT FOR TEMPORARY 


CENTERINGS. — Marc Perret, Belley, France. 

634,692. POLE OR CoLUMN.—John Lanz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

634,693. CLAMP FOR POLES OR COLUMNS.— John 
Lanz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

634,739. INTERIOR FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUC- 
TION. — Albert T. Stearns, Boston, Mass. 

634,782. STAIRCASE-RULE.—Eugene Walter, Heil- 
bronn, Ger. 
0 634,821. LOCKING OR UNLOCKING MEANS FOR 
EMERGENCY ExitT-Doors,— Thomas E. Hewitt, 
London, Eng. 

634,854. SPRING- HINGE. — William F. 
New York, N. Y. 


McKee, 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— Man with college training, experi- 
enced in large work, with best references, would 
like to make change. Salary $150, or interest in 
business with smaller salary. Address “‘ Designer,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 

ARTNER.—A partner wanted, with capital or 
influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 
experience on large work. For the past five years as 
received $35 a week salary, in present position four 
years, has taken two years special couree at Boston 
Tech., has won scholarship, can give best references. 

Address “‘ Influence,” care of American leeeee 

t. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 


634,484. EXPANDED-METAL PARTITION. — Louis 
F. Sylvester, Woonsocket, R I. 

634,487-488. ELECTRICAL INDICATOR. — Mont- 
gomery Waddell, New York, N. Y. 





Ready to-day, Part. IV “Georgian Period.” 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi. 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Atlanta, Ga. — It is stated that plans for the new 
$100,000 Carnegie Public Library will be secured 
by competition. All Atlanta architects may sub- 
mit plans, and 10 outside architects are to be in- 
vited by the Building and Grounds Committee, T. 
H. Martin, Chairman; first prize, acceptance of 
plans on the schedule of charges of the American 
Institute of Architects; second prize, $500; third 
prize, $300. J. H. Dinwiddie, of Atlanta (formerly 
of Chicago), will be supervising architect. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — It has been announced by Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, dean of the medica) depart- 
ment, that plans have been completed for the new 
science building to cost $250,000. 

Ashland, O.— Plans have been drawn by Vernon 
Redding, Mansfield, for a three-story warehouse, 
60’ x 212’, for F. E, Myers & Bro.; cost, $20,000. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Olry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATEB-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


SY EY EOS PHOTORRAS SERED 
wiMowmorSs Qeicacc | OF AMGRICAN ARCAITES TURE. 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


EVERYBODY ::co10:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bidg. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—It is said that Architects Lansing 
& Beier! have drawn plans for a new public bath- 
house on Woltz Ave., near Stanislaus St. The 
building will be of brick and stone, two stories 
high, aud will cost $20,000. 

Chester, Pa.— Bids are now being received for a 
new $100,000 public high-echoo! building; Seymour 
Davis, 907 Walnut St., Philadelphia, architect. 

Chicago, 111.— Report states that a site has been 
secured on Armour Ave., near 27th St., for the 
new $50.00) four-story building, which is to be 
erected by the Howard Manufacturing Co.,a new 
corporation composed of leading colored citizens. 

_ A.C. Howard, 3413 State St., is president. 

East Liberty, Pa.—John Williams is to erect a 
$40,000 warehouse here. 

Elkhart, Ind.—A. H. Elwood, 202 S. Main St., has 
let the contract to Wehmeyer & Miller, of Goshen, 
for the erection of a brick factory for the Soudan 
Manufacturing Co.; cost, $10,000. 

Galveston, Tex.—Pians have been completed by G. 
B. Stowe, 220 T'wenty-second St., for a five-story 
fireproof office-building to be erected by the In- 
vestment & Loan Co., on Tremont and Post-office 
Sts.; cost, $60,000. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— The Van Dorn Iron & Steel Co. 
of Cleveland, U., holds the contract for enlarging 
the county jail, at $94,850. 

Hayward, Wis.— Plans have been prepared for an 
Indian School to be erected here; cost, $60,000. 

Houston, Tex.— Report states that C. Barns will 
erect a $20,000 opera-house at Main and Texas Sts. 

Lincoln, Ill.—It is stated that the contract for 
erecting 14 new ward buildings at the Illinois 
Asylum for Feeble-minded Children has been 
awarded to Wm. F. Hoyle for $162,950. 

Louisville, Ky.— A new church is to be erected 
for the 4th Ave. Methodist congregation. It will 
be 95’ x 100’, of stone with slate roof; cost, $60,000. 
Rey. J. W. Moore, pastor. Dodd & Cobb, Equitable 
Building, architects. 

McKeesport, Pa. — It is stated that the First Pres- 
byterian Society will erect a new edifice at the 
corner of 6th and Market Sts., to cost $60,000. Of 
this amount $40,000 is already subscribed. Rev. 
J. J. MeCarrell may be addressed by architects 
as no plans have yet been selected. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—It is reported that the J. G. 
Wagner Uo. has purchased land adjoining its plant 
on 3t. Paul Ave., and will erect a $60,000 factory. 

New Castle, Ind.— Stephen 0. Yates, Richmond, 
has prepared plans for four brick and stone build- 
ings for the American Shovel Co.; cost, $30,000. 

New York, N. ¥.— Mr. Isaac L. Rice, 100 Broad- 
way, will erect a handsome residence on Riverside 
Drive, corner of 89th St. It will be colonial in 
style, five stories high, with front of either Georgia 
white marble or Indiana limestone. The cost will 
be nearly $1,000,000. 

A two-story brick church is to be erected at 45 
E, 27th St., for the French Chureh of St. Esprit; 
cost, $50,000. Brun & Hausen, architects, 1125 
Broadway. 

Niles, Mich. — Plans have been prepared by C. A. 
Dennison, of Warren, for a $40,000 school-building 
to be erected here. 

Norfolk, Va.—It is reported that the hospital of 
St. Vincent de Paul, recently burned, will be re- 
built ata cost of about $150,000. Sister Superior 
Bernard. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Manufacturers George Wat- 
kinson & Co. are about to erect a large felt boot 
factory on Schuylkill Ave. at the foot of Reed St. 
The main building will be of brick and iron, two 
stories high, 137° x 154’ 27’, with a one-story rear 
extension, 30’ x 92’. 

A permit has been issued to William Weightman, 
owner, for the erection of a $50,000 building on 
Market St., near 20th St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been prepared for 
alterations to the People’s National Bank Build- 
ing, to cost $35,000. 

It is reported that a new hotel, 61’ x 100’, will be 
erected at Ringgold and Locust Sts. by J. P. Cour- 
sin, of McKeesport; cost, $50,000. 

Pittsfield, Mass. — Neill Wilson is preparing plans 
for a residence for Harold B. Daniels to be built 
on the South Shore of Onota Lake. 

Rice Lake, Wis.— A company called the P. H. 
Parker Mercantile Co. has been organized with a 
capital of $65,000 to erect a large business building. 

Richmond, Va. — It is stated that preliminary 
drawings have been prepared by Noland & Basker- 
ville, Chamber of Commerce Building, for the 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 
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VARNISHES 


FOR HOUSEWORK 


Are a specialty with us, and whether 
for finest or ordinary work, none will 
give better satisfaction than the 


HARRISON VARNISHES 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
hospital, to be erected by N. S. Bosher, E. T. D. 
Myers, C. W. Taraner and others. It will be 60’ x 
150’, five stories high, built of pressed brick with 
stone trimmings, and will cost about $100,000. 

Rock Island, 111. — It is reported that the contract 
for the construction of the new station at this 
place for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has been awarded to Collins Bros., at $45,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. — It is stated that W. H. 
Roney, of Chicago, I11., has received the contract 
for the library, normal and physica) buildings for 
the University, for $116,831. 

San Francisco, Cal.—S. A. Seymour will erecta 
large fireproof building on Market St., near 7th St.; 
cost, $90,000. Architects, Shea & Shea, 26 Mont- 
gomery St. 

Santa Ana, Cal. — The plans of Parkinson & Brad- 
— have been accepted for the county court- 

ouse. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. — It is stated that a $30,- 
000 union depot will be erected here. 

Seattle, Wash.— The Board of Education have 
accepted plans for the new high-school building; 
cost, $200,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The Virginia Hotel Co. has 
just been incorporated. The charter gives the 
right to build and operate a hotel in Virginia or 
the District of Columbia. The capital stock is 
$500,000, divided into 1,000 shares. The president 
is Joseph E. Willard, of Fairfax, Va. It is conjec- 
tured that it is the purpose to acquire the Willard 
Hotel property, and either to erect a new building 
on that site or change and — the present 
structure. The owner of the hotel property is 
Joseph E. Willard. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church will build a new church near the 
ee building, toward Centre St. The new build- 

ng will be of Dedham pink granite, 50’ x 89’; esti- 
mated cost, $20,000. 


Worcester, Mass. — Press reports state that E. T. 





Chapin, 141 Beacon St., has completed plans for a 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


workingmen’s hotel to be erected here, at a cost of 
about $50,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.—Leavitt St. and Campbell Park, three- 
st’y st. flat, 32” x 84’, comp. roof, steam; $17,500; 
o, L. M. Davis; a., Wm. G. Krieg, 99 Metropolitan 
Block. 

Detroit, Mich. — Second Ave., four-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. apart., 47’ x 87’, steam; $25,000; 0., George 
Wallace, 543 Second Ave,; a., F. Carl Pollmar, 26 
Cleland Building. 


New York, N. ¥.— E. Seventy-seventh St., No. 245, 
six-st’y bk. & st. flat, 25’ x 88’ 8/’; $28,000; o., M. K. 
Wallack, 240 E. 79th St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Amsterdam Ave., cor. 166th St., five-st’y bk. flat 
& store, 25’ x 95’; $20,000; o., Daniel Coffey, 73 W. 
llth St.; a., J. P. Leo, 143 W. 125th St. 

Nineteenth St., nr. 3d Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 30’ x 8% 10/7; $56,000; o., B. A. Klein, 125 E. 
120th St.; a., G. F. Pelham. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., nr. Broad- 
way, six-st’y bk. flat, 90’ 10 x 100°; $115,000; o., 
Anthony Clinehy, 336 E. 13th St ; a., G. F. Pelham. 

One Hundred and Thirty-eighth St., nr. Willis 
Ave , 5 five-st’y bk. flats & stores, 25’ x 82’; $50,000; 
o., Gaines & Roberts, 703 E. 135th St.; a., H. T. 
Howell, 748 E. 138th St. 

Webster Ave., nr. 169th St., 3 four-st’y bk. flate 
& stores, 18’ & 26’ x 75’; $45,000; o., A. Wexler, 617 
E. 11th St.; a., H. T. Howell. 

Eighth Ave., cor. 118th St., 2 five-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 25’ x 95’ & 25’ x 87’; $50,000; o., Daniel Hen- 
nessy, 799 Madison Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 
W. 125th St. 

W. Twentieth St., No. 222, five-st’y bk. & st. flat, 
25! x 71’; $25,000; o., Louis Kohn and Louis Leavy, 
235 E. 114th St.; a., Edward Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 

Courtlandt Ave., cor. 160th St., 3 five-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 25/ x 87’, 25 x 77’ & 21’ x 78 each; $70,000; o., 
John Dolsen; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 151st St., 2 seven-st’y 





Continued on page xiv.) 
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Laughlin-Hough Patent Drawing Tables 


Endorsed 


by 
World’s 
Experts 


“ A great saving in time.’’—Baker. 

‘Better work can be done with it.”— 
Stokes. 

‘The longer I use it the better I like 
it.’”—Galt. 

‘A great convenience and economizer 
of time.”’— Wright. 

“Convenience in working is greatly 
increased.”’—Harrison. 

‘It reaches into entirely new fields or 
systems of procedure.”’—See. 

‘We would not like to be without it at 

almost any price.”—King. 

Your tables have made draughting a 

source of pleasure.’’—Hunt. 

The operator enjoys ease and comfort 

in his work.”— Wilson. 

I have found it a most efficient and 

time-saving device.”—Budden. 

“It is essentially a labor and there- 
fore a time-saving tool.’”’—Harrison,. 
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LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


BO BROAD ST,, 
NEW YORK. 











It is to 

Drawing 
what 

Shorthand 


is to 
Writing 


“It marks a wonderful step in advance 
of the old kind of drawing table.’’— 
Ure. 

“Would not revert to the old-style 
method under any consideration.” — 
Simpson. 

“The Table will pay for itself in a few 
months in the saving of time alone.” 
—Hernu. 

“ The Detail Table removes all the or- 
dinary difficulties and obtains perfect 
lines.” —Lowther. 

“T have used and tested the sliding 
straight-edge and could not find a 
fault with it.’’—Stokes. 

“T now consider the instruments here 
tofore used as things of the past; in 
fact, obsolete.”’—Hunt. 

“It is a great labor-saving device, and 
no draughtsmau could fail to be 
pleased wfth it.”—Ure. 

“ They enable the draughtsman to dis- 
pense entirely with protractors, T 
and set squares.’’—Bovey. 


These tables are constructed strictly upon mathematical and scientific principles and the invention provides a 
means whereby Architects, Engineers, Draughtsmen, Artists, Designers, Engravers, Students, etc., are enabled 
to accurately and rapidly make any desired class of drawing without the use of T squares, angle squares, pro- 
tractors, parallel rules, dividers or sectors, the operator working continuously in the most comfortable attitude. 
The tables can be lowered or raised to any desired height or pitch of angle, enabling the operator to sit or. stand 
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at pleasure, thus avoiding the cramped and awkward positions necessary in the use of the ordinary drawing table. 
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STYLE D— DETAIL TABLE. 














This table is designed for detail and large work. It will take ona roll of paper 42 inches wide. The roll is placed on one end and passes through 
slots at each end of the table, rolling into a basket bracket at the other, being held firmly by a bar at each end pressing against it by two thumb-screws. 
This does entirely away with tacks, and the operator can, by drawing the paper through, make a drawing the whole lengthof the roll if necessary. The 
straight-edge travels perfectly true from one end of the table to the other, and is adjustable. A solid Boxwood scale extends along the side the full 
length of the tables, making it convenient for measurement. This scale can be cut tospecial graduations when ordered. The frame is made of solid 
oak, the drawing-board being fine selected pine. An 18-inch celluloid-faced scale is included. This table is a great time and labor saver. Length of 
table 6 feet. Can be made to any special size. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LAUGHLIN-HOUCH CO., 30 BROAD ST, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY BUILDINC. 
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Fron-Work. 











Notice to Architects, Contractors and 


Builders : 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 10,000 
tons of beams, channels, girders and angles, 
and can supply this material promptly. 
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This illustration shows a large Market House designed and built by us in one of the large 
cities of Mexico. It is provided with a large clock of Ornamental Cresting, and is designed 
The sides are left open for free access of air. 
floor is paved and can be easily cleaned, and’ the whole is surrounded by an Ornamental Iron 


especially for South American Countries. 


Fence. 


Design and Build All Classes of . . . 


STEEL STRUCTURES. 


The 





BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 





Main Office and Works EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRO 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 

rs, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrou 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 











it and Cast Iron, Brass Bronze. 
for Work in any Department. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 














COMPETITIONS. 





SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS. 
SEASON 1899-1900. 


NOTICE: RELATING TO COMPETITIONS. 


For all problems except sketch problems, as 
follows: — 

Students intending to compete are required to send 
sketches to the undersigned within fifteen days from 
date of programme. All sketches received later 
than this will be thrown out. 

These sketches are to be,on tracing-paper, and 
unless otherwise ordered, are to consist of one plan, 
one section and one elevation as a scale of 1-16 to 
the font. 

The finisbed drawings must be mounted on strainers 
or compo board and forwarded to W. 8. Budworth 
& Son, 424 West 52d St. (expressage prepaid), before 
the expiration of three months from the date of the 
programme. 

The scale at which the finished drawings are to be 
made will be noted on the programmes. 

The finished drawings, unless otherwise ordered, 
may be rendered in water-color or India-ink. 

Non-observance of the following conditions will 
render the student liable to be thrown hors de con- 
cours: — 

First. — If the sketch is carelessly drawn. 

Second. —If the limits set by the programme are 
exceeded. 

Third. —If the rendered drawings differ materi- 
ally from the sketch. 

Fourth. — If the sketeh is received after the limit 
set by this notice. 


Fifth.—If the finished drawings are not delivered | 4 REVIEWING STAND ON A LARGE CITY SQUARE. 


to Messrs. Budworth & Son, or to the express 
company or other public carrier within the 
limit fixed by this notice. 


For sketch problems as follows: — 


No restrictions are made upon method of render- | for this competition, “A Reviewing Stand on a Large 
ing the sketch, but the drawing is limited to a single | City Square,”” intended as a memorial of a naval 
A plan and victory. ; 


sheet of paper not larger than 14/’ x 20/’, 





COMPETITIONS. 





section at 1’ to the foot and an elevation or perspec- 
tive of 1-4/’ to the foot will be required unless other- 
wise ordered. 

Each competitor is required to design and render 
the problem unaided, and to devote but eighteen 
hours of actual work upon it. 

The finished sketch must be sent flat, unmounted, 
to the undersigned, within fifteen days from the date 
of programme. 


All drawings will be exhibited and judged at the 
next regular exhibition of the Society after the date 
fixed for their reception. 

The jury will award mentions at ite discretion 
which will carry values as follow: — 


First mention for an order problem 1} values* 
” s a plan problem 2 “ 
Second mention an order problem 1 as 
_ ' a plan problem 1 ye 


“ 


Mention for a sketch ; 


The sketch problems and the Class B problems are 
open to all students of architecture. The Class A 
problems are only open tostudents who have obtained 
at least four values in Class B, of which one value 
must bave been obtained for an order problem. 

All announcements re'ating to the competitions 
will be published in Architecture and Building of 


New York. 
(Signed) ERNEST FLAGG, 
irman of Committee on Education, 
35 WALL St., New York Ciry. 





October 15, 1899. 


[CLASS A, PROGRAMME NO. 17.) 


COMPETITION NO. 36. 
The Committee on Education proposes as a subject 


Structural and Ornamental...... 


TRON WORK, Sreet'tehws, ev 


eevee WRITE 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


UB coves 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams > 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





4 inches 
to 











COMPETITIONS. 





REQUIREMENTS, 


There shall be a central tribune for the reviewer 
and distinguished guests to accommodate about fifty 
people and a covered stand on each side of it to 
accommodate at least two hundred people. The 
pavilion containing the tribune and also the stand 
must communicate with a large vestibule or recep- 
tion-room placed back of them, adjoining which are 
to be two retiring-rooms, toilet-roome, ete. The 
material to be used is cut stone, and the general 
appearance of the structure should be monumental 
and dignified though not too heavy. 

Ornamental flag-poles and lighting fixtures in metal 
should be used in a way calculated to impart a festive 
appearance to the design. 

The greatest dimensions of the building must not 
exceed 150 feet. 

The finished drawings are to consist of a plan and 
section at one-eighth inch scale, and an elevation at 


a quarter scale. 
(Signed) ERNEST FLAGG, 
For the Committee on Education. 





October 15, 1899. 


A BOAT-HOUSE AND A LANDING STAGE FOR A YACHT 
CLUB. 


[CLASS B, PLAN PROGRAMME NO. 11.) 
COMPETITION NO. 36. 


The Committee on Education 
for this competition, “A Boat 
Stage for a Yacht Club.” 

The ,roperty of the club lies on the shore of a small 
bay, and includes severa) hundred feet of water 
front. The shore rises rather abruptly from the 
water to a plateau about ten feet above the water- 


ete onypm as a subject 
-house and a Landing 


level. The greatest dimensions of the building must 
at seems 150 feet. It is to be built of stone and 
wo 


REQUIREMENTS. 

A lounging-rvom, which is also to be used for club- 
meetings and is to have one or two fireplaces. A 
cloak-room, toilet-room, locker-rcom, a boat-shed at 
least 50 feet long, for row boats; this latter may be 
built on a large float or upon piers and arches over 
the water. In the latter case there must be one or 
more landing stages or floats. There must be a large 
piazza on the land side and a piazza or broad over- 
hanging balcony on the water side. 

The plan and section are to be rencered at an 
eighth scale and the elevation at a quarter scale. 
(Signed) ERNEST FLAGG, 

For the Committee on Education. 


October 15, 1899. 
AN OPEN PAVILION IN A PUBLIC PARK, 


(CLASS B, ORDER PROGRAMME NO, 11.) 
COMPETITION NO. 36. 


This little building is supposed to stand on the 
bank of a lake, and is to form an interesting point of 
view from a public drive. It may have grottoes and 
fountains in its base. 

The roof is to be supported by columns of the Cor- 
inthian order. The building may be ornamented 
with statuary. The plan cf the pavilion proper must 
not exceed 40 feet in its greatest dimension. 

The finished drawings are to consist of a plan and 
section at one-eighth scale and an elevation at one- 
quarter scale, and a sheet of details rendered at 
one-quarter the size of execution. 

(Signed) ERNEST FLAGG, 
For the Committee on Education. 





October 15, 1899. 





Ready to-day, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 


A BAND 8TAND AT A LARGE SEASIDE RESORT. 
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dirty overhead flush-tanks. 
adapted to conform to almost ever Y 
that will operate successfully at al 
varying conditions of water pressure. 


The KenneyFlushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co., 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, ~*~ 


Tit KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy -— 
It has passed the experimental period ; can 
conceivable requirement, and the only porch a 
times one or any number of closets under the 
No Cup Leathers or Springs. 

..» SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 
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74 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 









HOT WATER 


appliance for supplying hot water 


INSTANTANEOUSLY 


continuously. 
when water is being drawn. 


gas. Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The MONARCH Water Heater is the modern 


AUTOMATICALLY ano 


Opening any hot water faucet will furnish a supply 
Economical, as gas is consumed only 
Operated with any kind of 
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COMPETITIONS. 





(CLASS B, SKETCH PROGRAMME NO. 60.) 
COMPETITION NO. 36. 

The Committee on Education proposes as a subject 
for this competition, ‘‘A Band Stand at a Large Sea- 
side Resort.” 

It is to be planned to accommodate a band of 100 
musicians. The back of the stage may be formed by 
a great niche to act as a sounding-board. 

The construction is to include a dressing-room and 
a toilet-room, but these may be supposed to be under 
the stage. There may be a colonnade or covered 
way at either side. 

The greatest dimension of the construction must 
not exceed 150 feet. 

The material to be used is wood. 

(Signed) ERNEST FLAGG, 
For the Committee on i 
ae 


IBRARY. 
[At Fort Worth, Tex } 
The Committee for the Carnegie Public Library is 
prepared to receive plans for the above building, 
November 1,1899. For particulars and conditions 


apply to HOWARD MESSER, local sapematenzees. 
1243 


OSPITAL. 

[At Patton, Cal.) 

Competitive drawings are wanted October 30 for 

a State Hospital; estimated cost $200,000, nee 
aztures and accommodations. 1243 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Martinez, Cal.) 
Architects are invited to submit, in competition, 


October 16, plans and specifiations for a fireproof 
court-house. J.D. WIGHTMAN, Chmn. 6d. Sapert. 








PROPOSALS. 





LECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES. 
[At West Point, N. Y. 
West Point,N.Y. Sealed proposals will be receive 
here until November 13, 1899, for furnishing and 
putting in place electric-light fixtures for Memorial 


Hall. Address MALVERN-HILL BARNUM, 
quartermaster. 1244 
ANAL. 


[At Chicago, Ill.) 

United States Engineer Office, 1637 Indiana Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. Sealed proposals for constructing 

twelve miles, or less, of Western Section, Illinois 
and Mississippi Canal, will be received until No- 

vember 13, 1899. W. L. MARSHALL, maj. engrs. 
1244 


TEEL CONSTRUCTION. 
(At Benton Harbor, Mich.} 
Bids are wanted for the steel construction work 
for a $30,000 opera-house to be built by the Bell 
Opera-house Co. C, A. BREHMER, of South Bend, 
Ind., archt. 1243 


RIDGE. 
[At Alameda, Cal.]} 














PROPOSALS. 


cisco, Cal. Sealed proposals for erecting double 
draw-span bridge, approaches thereto and piers 
therefor, across tidal cana) at Fruitvale Ave , near 
Alameda, Cal., will be received here until Novem- 
ber 14,1899. W. H. HEUER, major engrs. 
1244 
NNEX TO COURT-HOUSE. 

[At Atlanta, Ga.) 
sealed proposals will be received until the 27th 
day of November for a}! the labor and materials 
necessary and required for the building and erection 
complete of the independent annex for the Fulton 
County court-house, including the comnection be- 
tween the present court-house and the proposed 
independentannex. H. E. W. PALMER, chairman, 

1244 


\TONE. 

[At St. Augustine, Fla.) 

U. S. Engineer Office, St. Augustine, Fla. Sealed 

proposals for delivering 27,000 tons, more or less, of 

stone in place in jetties at mouth of St. Johns River, 

Fla., will be received here until November 3, 
1899. C. H. McKINSTRY, captain engineers. 

1244 


es PLANT. 
[At Annapolis, Md.) 
Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Navy Department, until the 2d day of 
November, 1899, for the installation of an electric- 
lighting plant at - United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. A. 8S. CROWNINSHIELD, chief of 
bureau. 1244 


DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
[At West Point, N. Y.) 
West Point,N.Y. Sealed proposals will be aaeiven 
here until October 27, 1899, for the construction 
of addition to Cadet Hospital. Address Q. M., U.S. 
Military Academy. 1243 





HURCH. 
[At Schenectady, N. Y.] 
Bids are wanted for the erection of St. John’s 
Church. EDW. W. LOTH, architect, 253 Broadway, 
Troy, N. Y. 1243 


(IT Y-HALL. 
[At Pittsburg, Kan.) 


It is stated that bids are wanted October 25 for 
a city-hall, to cost about $35,000. E. E. McKIBBAN, 
architect, ‘Muscogee, Ind, Ter. 1243 


CHOOL. 
[At Chester, Pa.] 
It is stated that bids are wanted November 1 for 
a high school. JOSEPH D. OLIVER, Chmn. Bldg. 
Com. 1243 





RAME BUILDING. 
[At Kiowa Agency, O. T.] 

Department of the Interior, office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until October 29, 1899, for furnishing 
and delivering the necessary ‘materials and labor 
required in the construction of a frame building at 
the Kiowa Agency, 0. T. W. A. JONES, commis- 





THE J. L. coining WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickeb 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 











and Brass Floor 
Flange. 
Copyrighted, 1897. 


Cop) " of Circular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage, 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 
ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA e - PA, 


Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 

















Put into the Whitv House by the U.8. 









for venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
‘PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 
West Cleveland. 0. 





Sige cera 


EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 


Manufactured by 
SPROUL & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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= QUARTERS. 
(At Fort Hamilton, N. Y.} 
Officers’ Quarters, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Sealed 
proposals will be received here until October 26, 
for construction of a double set of non-commissioned 
staff officers’ quarters, including plumbing. S. E. 
ALLEN, Quartermaster. 1243 


DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
[At West Point, N. Y. 
West Point, N. Y. Sealed proposals will be rec saleal 
here until October 27, 1899, for the construction 
of addition to Cadet Hospital. Address Q. M., U.S. 
M.A. 1243 


XTENSION OF STABLE. 

[At West Point, N. Y.) 
West Point,N.Y. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until October 27, 1899, for extension of cay- 

alry stable. Address Q. M., U.S.M.A. 1243 

\CHOOL. 

[At Brownsdale, Minn.) 
Bids are wanted October 30 for aschool. H. A. 








U. S. Engineer Office, Flood Building, San Fran- 


sioner. 1243 


BROWN, District Clerk. 1243 








Ready to-day, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 
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Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
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==er TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Over 50 Courses 


We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
tne subject in which you are interested. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
aparis., 65’ x 90’ & 85’ x 92’; $100,000 each; o., Arthur 
Gorsch, 149 Broadway & 1444 Third Ave.; a., Frank 
Wennemer, 143 W. 125th St. 

St. Louis, Me. — Goodfellow and Maple Aves., two- 
st’y bk. stores & flats, 60’ x 60’, comp. roof; o., W. 
J. Brennan; a., Theo C, Lind. 

CHURCHES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Highty-second St. and Eleventh 
Ave., one-st’y fr. church, 40/ x 88’, seating capacity, 
150 seats; $8,000; o., St. Phillips-by-the-Sea, Rev. 
John Sattig, pastor, 725 Carroll St.; a., Alfred 
Parfitt, 26 Court St. 

New York, N. ¥.— £. Twenty-seventh St., Nos. 45- 
47, two-st’y bk. church, 65/ x 96’ 1/7; $50,000; o., 
French Church of St. Esprit, on premises; a., Brun 
& Hauser, 1125 Broadway. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hurley, Wis.—Two-st’y bk. school, 68’ x 94’, shingle 
roof, steam; $20,000; o., Board of Education; a., 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, 53 Merrill Building, Mil- 
waukee, 

Mancie, Ind.—Two-st’y school, 38’ x 60’, slate roof, 
hot air; $10,000; a., L. C. Howard, 245 The John- 
son. 





FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Watkins St., nr. Glenmore Ave., 
six-st’y bk. factory, 50’ x 95’; $10,000; o., Sarah H. 
Wolf, 184 Christopher Ave.; a., O. Lowenson, 39 
Cortlandt St., New York. 

S. First St., cor. Roebling St., four-st’y bk. 
factory, 25’ x 72’, flat roof, steam heat; $6,500; o., 
Adam E. Schulz, 267 Grand St.; a., A. E. Fischer, 
1123 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago, LIll.— VN. Ashland Ave., seven-st’y bk. & 
st. yeast factory, 100’ x 150’, comp. roof; $25,000; 
o., Northwestern Yeast Co , 889 N. Ashland Ave.; 
a., W. Carbys Zimmerman, 618 Steinway Hall. 

Detroit, Mich.— Howard St., two & four-st’y bk. 
brewery, 75’ x 190’, slate roof, steam; $40,000; o., 
Amer. Brewing Co., Howard & 12th Sts.; a., Mueller 
& Mildner, 115 Union Trast Building. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Parry Ave., one & two-st’y 
bk. factory (20 buildings), 80’ x 400’, slate roof, 
steam; $150,000; o., Parry Mfg. Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Four-st’y bk. building, 60’ x 
200’, gravel roof, steam; several smaller buildings; 
$20,000; o., Kalamazoo Sled Co.; a., C. A. Fair- 
child. 

New York, N. Y.— Division St., seven-st’y bk. shop, 
23’ x 48)’; $15,000; o., Gordon, Levy & Co., 169 Ca- 
nal St.; a., Chas. Meyers. 

Wyandotte, Mich. — Two-st’y & base. bk. factory, 
60’ x 180’ x 300’, comp. roof, steam; $70,000; o., 
Dealers’ Vehicle Co., 1108 Majestic Building, De- 


troit, Mich. 
HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Off Seaver St., nr. Humboldt Ave., 
Ward 21, two-st’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 34’, pitch roof. 
furnace; $4,500; o., Elizabeth Graham; b., J. P., 
Campbell, 26 Boylston St., Jamaica Plain. 

Montebello Road, nr. Walnut Ave., Ward 21, 2}- 
st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 42, pitch roof, furnace; $7,500; 
o., Cheever Newhall, Tremont Building; b., Oscar 
Johnson. 

Talbot Ave., at. Washington St., Ward 24, 8 four- 
st’y fr. dwells. & stores, flat roofs, steam; $40,000; 
o., W. L. Morrison, 45 Milk St.; b., Morrison Bros 

Draper St., nr. Bowdoin St., Ward 20, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 50’, pitch roof, hot water; $4,500; 
o. & b., John H. Moore, Liberty St., Everett. 

Auburn St., nr. Albany St., Ward 17, 4 three-st’y 
bk. dwelis., 20’ x 40’, flat roofs, stoves; $16,000; o., 
John MeWeeney; b., T. L. Connolly, 41 Hunneman 


t. 

Columbus Ave., cor. Davenport St., Ward 18, 3 
three-st’y bk. dwells. & stores, 23’ x 55’, flat roofs, 
stoves; $18,000; o., A. Wieskinsky; b., A. Diamond, 
15 Spring St. 

Davenport St., Ward 18, 2 three-st’y bk. dwells., 
23" x 55’, flat roofs, stoves; $12,000; o., A. Wieskin- 
sky; b., A. Diamond. 

Albion St., No. 68, Ward 9, four-st’y bk. dwell., 
13’ x 15’ x 50’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o., Joseph 
Milansky; b., J. Foternick, 105 Brighton St. 

Pleasant St., No. 50, Ward 20, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 
28/ x 53’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Catharine A. 
Powell, 72 Mayfield St., a., F. G. Powell. 

Nightingale St., cor. Wales St., Ward 20, 3 two- 
st’y fr. dwells., 26’ x 41’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $14,- 
000; o. & b., Fred’k J. Rockwell, 22 Leonard St., 
Dorchester. 

Greenwood and York Sts., Ward 20, two t’y 
fr. dwells., 35’ x 46’, piteh roofs, hot water; $12,000. 
o. & b., J. 8S. McLean. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y.— Beverly Road, cor. E. 15th St., 
five 2}-st’y fr. dwells., 24’ x 38’, p= roofs, hot 
air; $15,000; o., C. C. Manger, 809 Flatbush Ave.; 
a., G. Hutchings. 

Chicago, Ill. — Junior Terrace, two-st’y bk. & fr. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 
dwell., 28’ x 34’, shingle roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
R. G. Marek, 167 8. Water St. 

Detroit, Mich. — Philadelphia Ave., 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 35’ x 40’, shingle roof, furnace; $5,000; a., 
Kastler & Hunter, 927 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

East St. Louis, 11.—St. Clair Ave. and Voss Lane, 
two-st’y bk., st. & fr. store & dwell., 31’ x 74’, flat 
roof; $9,000; o., Barney Ponkey; a., A. B. Frankel, 
4 Commercial Building. 

Latta Ave., No. 1211, two-st’y fr. dwell., 35’ x 42’, 
shingle roof, hot water; $5,000; o., Dr. G. H. Par- 
sons; a., B. A. Mueller. 

Jersey City, N. J. — Stuyvesant St. and Boulevard, 
three-st’y fr. dwell. & store; $6,500; o., M. Buden- 
dick; a., E. M. Patterson. 

Louisville, Ky.—2}-st’y bk. dwell.,slate roof steam; 
$8,000; o., John Donborfer; a., D. X. Murphy, 5th & 
Market Sts. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Dupont and Lincoln Aves., 
2}-st’y dwell., 33’ x 45’, combination heat; $6,000; 
o., H. N. Chadbourn; a., MacLeod & Lamoreaux. 

Newark, N.J.— Aleventh St., nr. S. Orange Ave., 
three-st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta dwell., 22/ x 45’; 
$6,000; o., M. Monheimer; a., Wm. E. Lehman. 

Livingston St., three-st’y bk. dwell.; $5,500; o., 
Morris Clear; a., Wm. K. Schoenig, 418 Springfield 





Ave. 

Lafayette St., nr. Adams St., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 30’ x 52’; $8,000; o., Chas. Bickel; a., Alfred 
Peter. 

Newton, Mass.— Arlington St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 47’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; o., Miss A. 
Hyde; b., W. J. Henderson. 

Lawrence Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 45’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $7,500; o., Franklin Williams; b., 
John Campbell; a., Chapman & Fraser, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Torresdale Ave. and Granite 
St., 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 60’; o., Mrs. Adaline Q. 
Brand; b., Louis Raffetto; a., P. P. Elkinton. 

N. Fifth St., No. 3006, three-st’y bk. dwell. & 
store, 18’ x 65’; o., Chas. Tag; b., Engel & Schu- 
bert. 

Park Ave., Nos. 2901-25, 12 two-st’y bk. dwells., 
15’ x 42’, & one three-st’y bk. store & dwell., 16’ x 
50’; $41,000; o. & b., George A. Bibyew. 

N. Fifteenth St., Nos. 3331-41, 3 three-st’y bk. & 
steel dwells., 15’ 8" x 57’; $9,900; 0. & b., Henry G. 
Shultz & Son. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Pennsylvania Ave., nr. Lafayette 
Ave., 24-st’y bk. dwell., 29’ x 42/, slate roof, fur- 
nace; $7,000; o., E. Jaier and Miss M. Jaier; a., O. 
J. Welheimi, Granite Block. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Laure St., nr. Victoria St., 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell.; $4,600; o., Ella F. Hall; b., John Hass- 
len; a., Louis Lockwood. 

Windsor, Ont.— Park Ave., 24-st’y bk. dwell., 35’ 
x 56’, slate roof, furnace; $9,000; o., St. Alphonsus’ 
Roman Catholic Chureh; a., Fred Henry, 435} 
Richmond St., London. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Grant St. and Delavan Ave., three- 
s’y bk. store & flat building, 110” x 120’, comp. 
roof, steam; $40,000; o., W. C. Jones; a., Dixon & 
Rockwood, 19 Court St. 
Madison, Wis. — Two-st’y bk. & st. business block, 
66’ x 100’, gravel roof, steam; $15,000; o., Prof. C. 
S. Schlichter; a., Gordon & Pannack. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 
Boston, Mass. — State St., No. 70, Ward 6, ten-st’y 
bk. & st. office-building, 34’ x 74’, flat roof; o., R. 
8S. Codman et als.; a., Peabody & Stearns. 


Elkader, Ia.—Three-st’y & base. office-building, 
42/ x 94’, slate roof, steam; $20,000; o., Elkader 
State Bank; a., Guido Beck, cor. 8th & Main Sts. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Chestnut St., No. 1611, four & 
two-st’y etore & office building, 22’ x 155’, stee)-fr. 
bk. construction; 0., Thomas B. Wanamaker; b., 
Doyle & Doak; a., Keen & Mead. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Pittsburg, Kan.— Fourth and Pine Sts., three-st’y 
bk. & st. city-hall, 74’ x 103’, slate roof, steam; 
$25,000; o., City; a., E. E. McKibben, Muskogee, I. 


Ter. 
STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Saratoga St., No. 954, Ward 1, fr. 
stable, 15’ x 17’, pitch roof; $400; o., Chas. Bonan- 
no, 11 Chelsea Ave., E. Boston. 

Graham Ct., from Graham St., Ward 16, fr. 
stable, 14’ x 18’, pitch roof; $400; o0., Minnie Saf- 
ford, 10 Willow Ct.; b., Chas. Woodman. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Railroad Ave., nr. Fulton St., 2 
two-st’y fr. stables, 16’ x 27’; $500; o., F. W. Strassie, 
243 Hemlock St.; a., C. Infanger. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Grand Ave., rear No. 2522, two- 
st’y bk. stable with coachman’s quarters, 29’ x 48’; 
o., Gerhard Winner; a., Crane & Barkenhausen. 

New York, N. Y.— Hav er Road, L. 1. Sound, 
two-st’y fr. stable, 58’ x 88’; $7,000; o., C. P. Hunt- 
ington, 2 E. 57th St.; a., R. Maynicke, 725 Broad- 
way. 





For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. — 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to become successful in business depends up- 
on your ambition. Without interfering with 
your present occupation, we fit you to secure 
an important position through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Architecture, Art, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Steam, Mining and Civil Engineering; Metal- 
lurgy, Practical Newspaper Work, English 
Branches, Stenography, Machine Design and 
Mechanical] Drawing. 

Low price; easy terms. Most thorough and 
complete course of any correspondence school 
in the world. Send to 


THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
144-158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
For free Catalogue No. 102. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Stables Continued.) 

Fulton St.,nr. Kossuth Ave., one-st’y fr. stable, 
12/ 6 x 21 6’; $200; o., W. B. Wordman, Fulton 
St., Wakefield; a., Wm. Greenless, Two Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth St. 

Terrace Pl., nr. King Ave., 1}-st’y fr. stable, 16’ 
x 22/; $300; o., Fred’k Boss, 1011 Tremont Ave.; a., 
W.C, Dickerson. 

E. One Hundred and Forty-fourth St., Nos. 627- 
629, one-st’y bk. stable, 18/ 10/” x 237 6! & T5y 2; 
$2,000; o., Manhattan R. R. Co., 195 Broadway; a., 
A. Arctander, 360 Alexander Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—J. Sizty-jfirst St., rear, No. 329 
two-st’y bk. stable, 20/ x 26’; o. & b., Hayburn & 
McManus. 

Frankford Ave., nr, Church St., two-st’y bk. 
stable, 16’ x 40/; o., H. Silberstein; b., k. B. 
Mankley. 

Somerville, Mass..— Washington St., No. 22, two- 
st’y stable, 56 stalls; $2,000; o., Samuel Pote, 473 
Sumner St., E. Boston. 

STORES. 


Detroit, Mich.— Farrar St., four-st’y bk. store 
building, 25’ x 100’, comp. roof, furnace; $10,000, 
o., Joseph Kenge), 58 Farrar St. 

Dixon, Ill. — First and Peoria Sts., two-st’y & base. 
bk. store & office building, 25/ x 110, tin roof, hot 
water; $9,000; o., R. H. Howell; a., M. H. Vail. 

Oshkosh, Wis. — Three-st’y store-building, 40’ x 
100’, metal roof, steam; $15,000; o., Frank Fesees; 
a., E. E. Stevens, 158 Main St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Market St., nr. 20th St., two- 
st’y bk. & iron store-building, 87’ x 194’; $50,000; 
o., William Weightman; b., Benjamin Ketcham’s 
Sons; a., Willis G. Hale. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Siztieth St., nr. 4th Ave., 3 
three-st’y bk. flats, 26’ 8” x 62’; $24,000; o., Samuel 
Tate, 269 Forty-ninth St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty- 
third St. 

Putnam Ave., nr. Tompkins Ave., three-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 64’; $7,000; 0. & a., T. B. Boujant, 272 
Lewis Ave. 

Meserole Ave., cor. Eckford St., 3 three-st’y fr. 
flats, 25’ x 70’; $20,000; o., Wm. H. Port, Norman 
Ave. & Russell St.; a., Ph. Tillion, 121 Meserole 
Ave. 

Columbia Heights, nr. Pierrepont St., five-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 101’, steam heat; $25,000; o., Louis Horo- 
witz, 116 Clinton Ave.; a., F. Jacobson, 54 W. 18th 
St., New York. 


New York, N. ¥.— Elizabeth St., Nos. 118-120, 2 
six-st’y bk. flats & stores, 25’ 5/’ x 88’, 88/ 9/7; $48. 
000; o., Edw. R. Poerschke, 55 St. Marks P1.; a., 
Chas. Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

Jerome Ave., nr. 184th St., 2 three-st’y fr. flats, 
26’ x 50’; $15,000; o., William R. Hardy, n cor, 176th 
St. & Grand Boulevard & Concourse; a., S. C. 
Browne, 143 W. 125th St. 

Broome St., cor. Mangin St., six-st’y bk. & st. 
tenement, 50’ x 70’; $40,000; 0., Arthur Gorsch, 
149 Broadway & 1444 Third Ave.; a., Frank Wen- 
nemer, 143 W. 125th St. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Forty-jfirst St., nr. Bulkhead & 
ist Ave., 2 eight-st’y bk. warehouses, 100’ x 2257 & 
Th’ x 225’, tar & gravel roofs; $140,000; o., The Bush 
Co., 27 William St., New York; a., W. Higginson, 
108 Fulton St., New York. 


New York, N, ¥.— Fi/ty-second St., nr. 7th Ave., 
ten-st’y bk. warehouse, 100’ x 100’ 5/7; $200,000; o., 
Manhattan Storage Co., 52d St. & 7th Ave.; a., 
= E. Ware & Son, 3 W. 29th St.; b., M. Eidlitz & 

nD. 

W. Twenty-second St., Nos. 3-7, ten-st’y bk. & st. 
loft buildings, 82’ x 98 9/7; $150,000; o0., Jos. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Greenwich, Conn.; a., Jas. B. Baker, 156 
Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Germantown Ave., Nos. 1327- 
33, two-st.y bk. & steel storage building, 70’ x 115’; 
$15,000; o., Wm. Burk & Bro.; b., Geo. Frederick. 








Ready to-day, Part IV “Georgian Period.’’ 
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Professional 
Ethics. 
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The following ... 
ne . CODE OF ETHICS... 
“i* | Prepared in Conformity with the 
3K Best Standards of Practice, and 
% Recommended to its Members by 
“ the Boston Society of Architects, 
was . . . ‘ . . . o . 7 . . 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
+ 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

. 

SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shoud he yam an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

» 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SrecTion 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘e juniors, draughtsmen and students. 











Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN  feeere sic 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 











PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


* J + 
traciomiorerery SRR Tile for Fireproofing 
ee a ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly F ireproof. 
ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS:OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ne go -_ F WASHINGTON, N. J. 
E, PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 











The Roebling 2 eee of Fireproofing. 


tle 

















Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognised 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








Che Atlas Clay Material Go. .*. 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. a 
Manuf 
wconsconat FI REPROOFING 


All material made at our own plants. eee Contracts taken anywhere. 








VIINERAL WOOL ______ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. #¢ 

















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
SPEED, COMPORT ane SAFETY. . -- Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac | Every Day and | | DETROFP AND CLEVELAND .. 








PETOSKEY, “THE SOO,” MARQUETTE AND | Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
: DULUTH. 0 | CLEVELAND, Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to icturesque Mackinac P IN. Connections are mote at Cle veland with Earliest 
and return, includin ng [eais and Berths. UNIN-BAY at Detrone a North poy ny ian 





A roximate cost f Clevel » $19 
from Toledo: $16; from Detroit siaso, | “2é TOLEDO. Seadey Trip, ine, ily, hagut, 


Send 2c. for Pappa 0 eanamomonal Sei Detroit ald Clerelani Navigation Company, 
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General Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India $t., Bosten. COLUPIBUS, OHIO. 
Tee eee eee ee a ee 


Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS) 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


Write for prices before specifying 
or contracting. +: %: 33 33 33 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


Manufacturers, 


5 SS I SE I I SS SE I I I 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o— 0F — — 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Cor, Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avennes. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Sampler, 








Dr4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 


Address Epirors AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. —P M. 


Common: Cargo afloat. 


Up River 








Baltimore 
Philadelphia .........----+++00++ 
TOMGOR 2... 2 ccccccscsccscecsee 
Milwaukee ..........----eeeeeess 

Moulded : 

Red Pressed............0eeeeeees 
~~ i eee 
Moulded Red & Buff..........-- 

Enamelled : /mp. 

Enamelled (edge). .......-+-++0++ 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (# cask.) 
Rosendale Cement ........---+-- 
Louisville eee tenseseeece 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. 
Portland, Eng. (Gibbs)........... 

“  (K. B. & S.)..--.-. 

- “ (Black Cross)..... 

vad = urnham)......- 

e “ (White’s)........ 

“ French (Lafarge)......... 
Ger. (Alsen)..........- 

vad “ (Fewer).......-... 
oe “  ¢Vorwohler)...... 

” “ (Lagerdofer...... 

rel “  (Dyckerhoff)..... 

” “ (Hanover) ......-. 


«“ §tettin, (Anchor) 


Lime: 
Theme OF Tall. 2... ccccsccccceccccce 
Hydraulic Lime........ «-..+++- 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 
Wisconsin Lime.............---. 


Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... 
State, Com. cargo rates.......... 


State, eT. OPT PTT TTT TT 


Plaster-of-P: 
“ 


(Casting). .......-ce0sse0s 
Hair cattle) # bush........ amet 





Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 





























B 450 
150@ 200] nom sewer add 1.00 
475 @ 500) [omette Com | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 
@ . Enam. Imp. Bk. | Sq.Hard800@ 900 
7 @ 500) igg0@ 2500 125 00 @ 145 00 “ @ 700 
@ 475 Philadelphia Enam. Domes. Salmon @ 6550 
@ 500] g500@ 4000 7000 @ 8500 a os @ 6650 
@ 700] 300@ 1100 Select Red Sand- ight Stretchers 
@ 1200 St Louis Hyd’le| Median 2 
Phila. mould t. "le um =“ 
@ 1200] 5000@ 8000 Press ..27 00 @ 1200 
@ 1200 a! Red “ 
Enam Pte | snorgneses @ 120 
smelled BK. | iindisy, do 2200 | Dark “ 
3700@ Chicago, do @ 1200 
19 00 @ 105 00 @ 12000 | s8sorted shades | Pressed 
17 50 @ * (edge d.) 1600@ 2000 @ 1700 
120 00 @ 135 00 Chicago, do Paving 
Domestic. Brown. .24 00 00@ 130 
@ 2900| Enam ) Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 120 
@ 2700| ono 1m oo | Roman..400 |Third “ @ 1000 
4500@ 7000) “« &end.) | Chicago, do Br’n 
man... 
#500. @ 10000 | 1° C15 | Bishneli Buff | yo es 
| ees . { @ 8 
— 06 100 a ———— 
9e@ 100 Not sold. 130@ 1 
G %@ 100 S.H.Fs’l 20@ 160 
Not sold. @ %@ 100 @ 
223@ 250 250@ 260 28@ 315 
250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 
22@ 250 @ 250@ 260 28@ 315 
250@ 250| 220@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
26 @ 300 G 250@ 260 |Belgn210@ 240 
360@ 375 @ 50 375@ 425 | Hemmoor 
290@ 325! 27% @ 300 290@ 320 250@ 275 
22% @ 240/| B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
250@ 290 & Co., G Josson 
é English 2 30 20@ 290 200@ 275 
27%@ 300) 2% @ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
250@ 300 275 @ 290 275@ 285 
23@ 245 G 28 @ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
275@ 300 350@ 400 27% @ 325 300@ 350 
4B@ 475 7 00 600@ 700 650@ 790 
@ 650| 80@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
@ 400 Not White bush 
@ 14 CG 256. 30 
[> Jehn so 65 i. Mash 
G 456 55 1%3@ 150 
%@ 80 G 90 Not sold. 10@ 100 
5 @ 90 @ 95 Not soid. 
@ @ 1 00 bulk, 75e 
Ce 6 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold 
@ Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
13@ 14) 18%@ 20 165@ 175 150@ 225 
@ 18 3 2% 17% @ 190 1%@ 2650 
4e 16 % 380 ne 2% + 4 
"76 8619 e 8 no 80 
19@ 1%) 108 1% 10000 1% 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 
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THE ‘UNITED STATES 


“TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” brand. Thousands of 
buildings are covered with this 
brand. 

The trade-mark of the “ Target 
and Arrow“ is known throughout 
every State 

Don't use the * equal "—use the 
Genuine 


N. &G. TAYLOR CO., 
Philadelphia, 











@oods 


Steel 
Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


Our booklet and sample, sent free on request, 
tells the whole story. 
“A neat, strong and inexpensive way of over- 
coming the breaking of plaster corners,” is what 
Architects and Builders say of it. 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agents w'th stock in most of the large cities. 








Drawing-Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 


Editors of the American Architect. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 





GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 
CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 


Rapid Printing Papers. 


14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 





SASH CORD. 





SILVER LAKE CO. 


78 Chauncy St. 


Boston, Mass. 





WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





85 Water St., Boston, 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 








85 Weer St., Boston. 





GILBRETH me | (epee GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth 











New York. 


Ave. 
New York. 








